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Best Varieties. 








| Peanuts and Salt—Nothing Else 


Get acquainted 
eae —— with Forster’s 
—— ; Peanut Butter. 
Buy it by the pound 


from grocers who 
put quality above 
price. You think you 
don't like peanut 
butter? Try this! 

Always in pail like 
this with glass cover. 


A.A. ForsterCo.,Natick,Mass. 


















See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 
before you buy. It is your insurance 
of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK RUBBERS 


Boston Rubber Shoe Com 


Established 1853 om, Mass. 
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Grandmother’s 


Pure Fruit 
Marmalade 


Really delicious Marmalade 
without that bitter taste. Made 
from oranges, lemons, and 
sugar. One of the purest, 
most healthful, most enjoy- 
able preserves ever put upon 
the market. Try it and you'll 
find it’s one of the things you can’t do without. 


Get a sample jar of your grocer and try a 


Marmalade 
Sandwich 


and see how delicious 
_ 4 thing you have been 
missing all these years. 


Made by the Makers of Grandmother’s Mince Meat 
Sold by Most Grocers. 
WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY, Natick, Mass. 























Burrill s 
Tooth. 


Powder 


For those ome ore unfertanate ae ed Phd 
have crown and k— 
“Burr ie ed ae 80 thevsudhie 5 iene t does « not 
allow the food to collect under and around the 
dental work, and gives to the mouth a 


clean, 
sweet, ref. freshed f. feeling. Indorsed by dentists. 
25 cents. Powder — in large glass bottles— 
or in paste form in tubes. 








‘'Handifold 


TOILET PAPER 
3 Pkg 3S 


Ss 


pore 


TaWeysteMter} dela! 


0 Parcel 


1 Dozen * 1:22 "ix 


Nickeled Hanger FREE 





More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 
serves one double sheet at a time, no more, 
no less, and avoids all litter and waste. 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue, made from absolutely fresh, new, clean 
paper stock. 

Try your dealer for Handifold, but if he hasn’t 
it take advantage of the new parcel post facil- 
ities and order direct from us at same price 
you would pay the dealer. We pay delivery 
right to your door. 

HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. Selling Agents, 

88 Broad St., Boston. 
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INVITATION. 


VISITORS are always welcome at The | 

Companion building, and every oppor- | 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each | 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing | 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


no 
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New England and Other Matters. 


7 those who have bemoaned the passing of 
e ‘‘old-fashioned winter’’ it must now 
seem that their lament was premature, for the 
month of February was ‘“‘ old - fashioned ”’ 
enough to satisfy the most ardent lover of cold 
and stormy weather. The whole of New 
England lay buried under a deeper mantle of 
snow than it had done for years, and as one 
severe storm followed another, the cold became 
the most intense in many years. In some 
places in northern New England, the ther- 
mometers showed a temperature of fifty or 
more below zero. In Boston and vicinity it 
was ten to twenty below zero, and all across 
the country the story was the same — heavy 
storms and one cold wave after another, until 
February, 1914, ‘had established a standard 
that will long be ea to for a, 


Ames. city on on its water ma 
as something as much to be taken for 
granted as the air that the people breathe. It 
has little conception of the inconvenience, the 
suffering and the danger that would follow if 
the supply should cease even for a short period. 
The city of Waltham, Massachusetts, had an 
experience last month that gave it a new 
appreciation of the value and importance of its 
water supply. A bad break in the big supply 
main, resulting from the freezing of the ground, 
allowed millions of gallons of water to run to 
waste, and for twenty-four hours prevented 
any water from passing through the pipes to 
the homes and places of business in the city. 
People melted snow to use in cooking. Thou- 
sands went to the Charles River, cut holes 
through the ice, and carried home water in 
pails. In some places, of which, fortunately, 
the city hospital was one, there were reserve 
tanks on the roof, but they were too few to be 
of any general benefit. In the bathrooms, the 
kitchens, the stables, and everywhere else that 
water is used in prodigal fashion day and 
night, there was no water except that brought 
from the river or made by melting snow. A 
large crew of men worked desperately to repair 
the leak, for there was both the menace to the 
public health and the great danger from fire. 
Fortunately, only a single fire broke out in the 
twenty-four hours, and that was easily extin- 
guished with chemicals; but the fire depart- 
ment was under a strain that its members 
will not soon forget. 


CCASIONALLY a wolf story comes down 

-from the winter wilderness of northern 
Maine. There are always doubters who insist 
that there have been no wolves in the Maine 
woods for many years, but those who tell the 
stories are equally insistent that they know 
what they are talking about. Last month 
Felix Nadeau, who was working in a lumber 
camp near Chesuncook Lake, had occasion to 
go to Greenville, at the foot of Moosehead 
Lake. On his arrival, he had a story to tell 
of an adventure with animals that he firmly 
believes were wolves. On the first day of the 
long journey through the pathless woods, he 
became aware that some animal was following 
him, but he had been in the woods too many 
winters to be nervous. When night came on, 
he found shelter in an abandoned lumber camp. 
Soon after he had eaten and stretched himself 
out to sleep, he heard a scratching and whining 
at the door. His first thought was of the dog 
at the camp at Chesuncook Lake. Perhaps 
it had followed him. Bryt as he peered care- 
fully out of a crack of the door, he saw that it 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY |f osc. 
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CATALOG FREE. 
THOS. M. PROCTOR, Wrentham, Mass. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to —— requesting it a Cata- 
| logue of any y, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 

and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
he Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 









STOVE a thin, hard, 
brilliant lustre that lasts. 


Absolutely safe to 
Cannot burn or 





explode. 

One application turns 
red stove lids a brilliant 
black. Apply and polish 
with cloth or brush. 


Screw Top Cans 15¢. 


tg West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportunities 
o Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the me- 


the pomuning, both shop ork. Ap- 
D t all Tames. Write Tor 1 illustrated 
tal anal io should be sent to the 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 














Don’t wait another day, but try Satin Gloss, 
the improved stove polish. Learn the secret 
of the “ beautiful stove.’ Ask your dealer. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 


Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take an a 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you want and must 

















Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 








was a dark animal of much larger size. It 





“across the remains of two deer. 
| creature had killed them and eaten almost | 








| imprisoned woodsman was convinced that at 


least half a dozen wolves were in the pack— | 


| animals made desperately hungry by the cold 
|and the deep snows. All night they howled 
outside the old camp, and frequently sniffed 
| and scratched at its sides. Although the walls 
of heavy logs were a good protection, the 


| woodsman was greatly relieved when morning 


dawned and the howling ceased. Soon after 
| he set forth to resume his journey, he came 
Some wild | 
| everything except the bones. This also seemed 
| good evidence that a pack of wolves were in 
the neighborhood, but Nadeau reached Green- 
ville without hearing or seeing them again. | 


leaped against the door, but skulked back into | 
| the thick shadows when he shouted. A little | 
| later it began to howl, and answering howls | 
| came from the other side of the camp. The| 









THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE 


AND ENDORS 
BRAND INTHE UNITED STATES. ys ey ed 


MORE CHEMISTS 
ANDO 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

THAN ANY OTHER 

EXTRACTS INTHE 
UNITED STATES 


FOR 
FLAVORING PURPOSES 











“THE BEST BY EVERY TEST” 
AT YOUR GROCER’S, |0¢ anv 25¢ 


BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Use less than (@) 
in quantity 
because you have 


twice as much 
in quality 
















Always in Yellow Wrapper 
Sample on Request 






STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 
Importers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


The flour that keeps the family going with the best bread—keeps the 
grocer going with the best trade. “BETTER THAN THE BEST” 
means just what it says—you get better value for your money. 
The agency for DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR is the best evidence 


of a progressive grocer in any community. 


OU. R GU. [AR A NTEE ee peng of Flour does not make —— or be bread 


have ever baked—after usi rrel— 
return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and ganged tou 


Insist upon your grocer supplying you and dant t accept 


“The Just as Good.” 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota. 
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She was not ashamed of 

caring for a girl who did 
not care much for her. She 
would not have liked to take 
the college into her confidence, 
but she found herself glad, 
after all, that Wally knew. 

Had Doris looked for a return 
from Barbara of her affection, she 
would inevitably have been unhappy. 
‘‘We sleep together,’’ Barbara said 
onee, when Frances Harrison asked her 
where Doris was. ‘‘Night is abso- 
lutely the only time when I can count 
on seeing my roommate. ’’ 

‘‘Don’t you mean when she can count 
on seeing you?’’ Wally inquired. 

‘‘What’s the difference?’’ asked Bar- 
bara. 

Doris was not unhappy, because, for 
the present, at least, she was satisfied 
to do most of the caring. ‘‘I’m not 
Bab’s kind,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘If 
I hadn’t roomed with her, I would 
never have known her—never !’” 

When she was alone in Number 64, 
and this thought came to her, she 
walked over to the picture of Miss 
Frayne, hanging above Barbara’s 
desk. 

‘*You did it!’’? she said to the clear, 
unsmiling eyes. ‘‘You gave me col- 
lege and Barbara, too. Thank you.’’ 

Doris was always quite certain that 
then the eyes began to smile at her. 

She liked to do little unobtrusive 
things for Barbara, things that Bar- 
bara could not possibly know had been 
done for her, that she must always 
suppose—if she thought about them at 
all—had merely happened. Neverthe- 
less, Doris did not use a dust mop again 
for a full fortnight. Her affection did 
not seek outlet in fagging. On the con- 
trary, it made her punctiliously careful 
to avoid what Wally had construed as 
“spoiling Bab. ’’ 

Barbara was studying. She had been 
studying for almost a week now. The 
fact erased the worry from her little 
roommate’s face, and smoothed the 
puckers out of her brain. It set her 
free to browse luxuriously at Wally’s 
side in the library, to enjoy Frances’ 
proximity with unharassed mind. 

‘Seems to me your roommate is 
getting mighty chummy with Frances 
Harrison lately,’’ Nina Darling re- 
marked to Barbara the afternoon before 
the ‘‘show.’’ They were walking with 
Tiny-for-Short and Fuzz and Migs. 

‘*Doris!’’ 

‘*Didn’t you know it?’’ 

‘*Not that they were what you could 
call chummy,’’ Barbara answered. 

Fuzz laughed. ‘‘ Where have your eyes 
been all this time, Bab?’’ she asked. 

‘*Frances is in our room a lot,’’ said Bar- 
bara, ‘*but —’’ 

Tiny-for-Short reached out a long arm and 
gathered Barbara under it. ‘‘Did you think 
she came to see you, Bobolink ?’’ 

‘*T hadn’t thought anything about it, Tiny.’’ 
Nina’s information, which seemed familiar to 
every one else, had taken Barbara by surprise, 
but there was no pique in her surprise. She 
laughed at her own ignorance. ‘‘They say 
you never see what goes on under your nose.’’ 

‘‘T believe you,’’ said Fuzz. ‘‘Name the 
triumvirate. ’” 

‘“*Give it up.’’ 

‘She doesn’t know anything!’’ exclaimed 
Tiny. 

‘‘T wish Wally lived opposite me,’’ said 
Nina. ‘‘She’s the funniest thing here.’’ 

‘*Do you call Doris and Wally and Frances 
the triumvirate?’’? Barbara exclaimed. 

‘*Good guesser !’’ 

‘**That’s.the right word for me, Fuzz.’’ 
‘‘Honestly, haven’t you seen them together 
lately??? 

**Honestly, no.’’ 

‘*You’ve not been very keen. Here’s the 
florist’s. Didn’t somebody say Janet Bland 
is in the play to-night? Let’s get some flowers 
to throw when she comes on the stage. ’’ 

‘Good head, Nina.’’ 

oe trooped into the little shop, and from 

he abundance set before them selected red | 


[ Yste had no false pride. 


roses, the freshman flower, choosing each bud | on the current of one of the gayly - colored | white. 


with care. 


‘*We have to be very particular about them, ’? | 


little Migs said to the shopman. 


1 
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“WASN'T SHE A WHOLE SHOW IN HERSELF?” 


dinner. 


the class; she had shown from the first a 
decided liking for Doris’s society. As for 
Frances, her charm and beauty set her on high 
to be admired. Yet here she was, said to be 
taking leave of her pedestal to seek out Doris. 
‘*T suppose I did think she came to see me,’’ 
Barbara admitted to herself. Aunt Annabel 


Annabel had been a discriminating person. 
Curiosity stirred in Barbara at this new evi- 
dence of her roommate’s charm. 


of the fact that I have the best chance. 
wonder what she’s really like?’’ 


“were going to sit with us to-night. ’’ 

‘*My seat’s not so bad,’’ said Doris. 
it would be fun up there on the end of the | 
gallery. Can you see, though? You'll be| 
almost on top of the stage. ’’ 

‘*Like a box. I’ll tell you what we can see | 
later. 
to-night, Doris,’’ 

‘*What kind of a thing?’’ 


that’s all. 

eyes open.’’ 
Barbara and Tiny-for-Short and Fuzz and | 

Migs and Nina attended the play in a body. 





| 


had seen something in Doris, too, and Aunt | 


‘*Tt must be that I don’t know her, in spite | 
I | 


hurried slipping out of people who were ‘‘going 
rush.’’ After dinner had come an interval of 
banter and song, followed by a flurried hunt 
for tickets. 


over the stairs, and promising to be ‘‘down in 
a minute’’; to open doors on chiffon and mes- 
saline and mull, where ordinarily you found 
serge and flannel. 

It was fun now to drift with the press 
to the gymnasium portico. Barbara and Tiny 
showed odd bulges under their opera cloaks, 
|}and had to manceuvre skillfully in the crowd. 
Beyond the swinging glass doors pretty 





The five submitted their tickets to inspection, | over the refrain snapped out spiritedly. 
‘*But | and mounted the stairs. To trail along the | dared they make fun of the faculty like this? 


|gallery in their prettiest clothes, past girls | 
| they knew and girls they did not know, also 
in their prettiest clothes, gave them supreme | 
| contentment. To settle themselves just behind 
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3. Tro MIXING BOWLES 
By Beth B.Gilchrist 


en Chapters.Chapter Four 








It had been exciting to pass along a corridor | 
behind a lovely violet thing, and see a shimmer- | 
ing pink or blue or pale green thing, leaning | 





| Song. 
On impulse she said suddenly, ‘‘I wish you | ushers, with blue ribbon wands, flitted busily. | They don’t give us enough to do!’’ 


running track where the section in front of | 
| the stage had been drawn up—to stow the} 


Migs’s fingers—to turn and survey the house— 
| that was their procedure. 


And such a house! 


They not only sat together, but they met in| over rows and rows of seats, breaking in the | 
Tiny’s room and went together, borne steadily | foam of freshmen in last summer’s graduation | their first two stanzas all over again because 
Men and faculty and older guests | the audience had drowned them out. 

| streams that from three directions set toward | were inundated in that sea of girls; at first | After that there was nothing for the students 
the gymnasium. Their slippered feet skipped | glance you failed to notice their presence. The | to do except to petition the governor to order 
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where they played basketball, 
and swung Indian clubs? By 
and by, familiar faces swam 
out of the rainbow sea below. 
The five craned their necks 
and chattered. 

‘* There’s Eunice Berg! ’’ 
Barbara cried. ‘‘And Sally 
King is sitting next to her.’’ 

‘*See Delight Lane, who wrote the 
play, in the second row. I wonder 
how she’s feeling about now ?’’ 

**She looks cool.’’ 

‘*What did we tell you this after- 
noon, Bab? There’s your room- 
mate. ’’ 

‘*Farther aisle, right, eight rows 
back. Between Wally and Frances 
Harrison. ’’ 

Speculatively, Barbara eyed the 
three under the opposite gallery. 
**T wonder ?’’ she thought. ‘I 


wonder? I mean to know.’’ 
But now a plaintively indignant 
voice assailed her ears. ‘‘Who said 


Janet Bland was in this play?’’ 
**Of course she’s in it, Migs.’’ 
**Her name’s not down. ’’ 

**You’re crazy.’’ 

**Look for yourselves. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps she’s on the committee. ’’ 

‘*Her name’s not there, either.’’ 

‘“*That’s funny. Sally King said 
they hadn’t seen anything of Janet 

Bland for a week over in Pearson’s 

because she was so busy about this 

play. ”? 

‘“*Then why isn’t her name down 
on the programme ?’’ 

“If she isn’t in it, after all we’ve 
gone and done —’’ began Fuzz. 

**We can’t help it now,’’ Barbara 


said. ‘‘ Let’s encore the orchestra. 
They’re working hard.’’ 

‘*Here comes Ednah Rodney. She 
wrote all the music, you know. Now 


it will begin. ’’ 

Soon the curtain rose; Barbara and 
Tiny-for-Short and Fuzz and Migs 
and Nina gazed breathless, almost 
perpendicularly above the footlight 
at the extreme left. ‘‘Topsy-Turvy’’ 
caught them from the start with its 
color, and dash, and fun. Its cho- 
ruses demanded the accompaniment 
of their feet; its nonsense and humor 
set them gasping, and laughing, and 
wondering all at once. 

What was that? A strike? A 
strike among the faculty for less pay 
and more hours of work? And with 
the help of their subjects they were 
going to picket library, laboratories 
and lecture rooms, in order to pre- 
vent the girls from going in to work! 
Why, there was Miss Chemistry Ford 


What was it that Frances Harrison | gay with expectancy and light dresses and the | mounted on the senior steps and haranguing— 
and Wally saw in her? Wally was rapidly | 
taking her place as one of the unique girls of | 


but no, it could not be she. Just before the 
curtain went up Miss Chemistry Ford, in a 
white cloth dress, had been sitting in the 
second row of chairs on the floor. But how 
could anyone who was not born a twin make 
herself look so much like anyone else? Even 
if little Miss Chemistry Ford had a double, 
had anyone ever seen the registrar’s double 
before? Yet there she was, tall and stately, 
dealing out bright red cards to some of your 
very own instructors, who kept shouting that 
they wanted to be examined at once for ‘‘the 
army of revolt.’’ 

But now the little girl who looked exactly 
like Miss Chemistry Ford began to sing a 
‘*They don’t give us enough to do! 
Over and 
How 


But even funnier than the faculty in their 
new roles were the pickets when they came 
running in, led by Herodotus and an isosceles 
spherical triangle. There were a German 


Watch out for something to happen | the chain that stretched across the end of the | dictionary, and a couple of test tubes, and a 


prehistoric bird track, a punch bag that every- 
body punched when there was nothing else to 


‘‘Oh, nothing much. We five have a plan, | florist’s boxes, cause of those mysterious bulges, | do, a cat’s skeleton, a tall, slim Indian club, 
Don’t speak of it, but keep your | out of sight against the wall, but handy to|and one short and fat, a dinosaur, and an 


elocution machine that wound up by a handle, 


| and piped, ‘‘She sells sea shells,’’ and instruc- 
Waves of color washed | tions to speak ‘‘from the diaphragm. ’’ 


The picket chorus had to go back and sing 


la little as they walked, and their hearts beat | voice of the sea surged ceaselessly in your ears, | out the militia. And then, when the real 


"hat night, Barbara inspected her roommate | high with excitement under their evening | a soft din of talk and laughter. 
Curiously, if covertly, while they dressed for 


|cloaks. Dinner had been a festive function, 





| Could this be the gymnasium of every day, 





faculty, looking on, were.shaking with appre- 
ciative enjoyment, when the upper classes were 
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openly rapturous, and the freshmen were com- 
prehending enough of the jokes to be happy, 


a tall, broad-shouldered. young officer, with a | 
how lifelike I’d be. Can’t think of any other 


mirthful blue eye and an expressive mouth, 
strode on the stage. The officer had a very 
personable figure, and rested a hand lightly on 
his sword hilt, but it was his eyes and mouth 
that particularly appealed to the audience. 
They spoke as eloquently as did his tongue, 
and much more often. 

The curtain fell on the first act. The 
applause rose in rattling volleys, swelled and 
ebbed, and swelled again. 

The curtain quivered. - 

Migs fumbled at the wall. ‘‘Quick!’’ she 
gasped. ‘‘ Let’s throw them now! Janet 
Bland isn’t in it. Let’s throw them, anyway. 
Oh, quick—quick !’’ 

The roses, fluttering from the hands of the 
excited five, fell barely across the footlights. 

Under their eyes, ‘‘Captain Dick’’ stepped 
forward, gathered up a handful of flowers, and 
bestowed on the five a deliberate wink of his 
good right eye; then he turned, and with a 
bow presented the roses to Miss Chemistry 
Ford, who as spiritedly pressed them back on 
him. Down came the curtain. 

The lights blazed up, and immediately the 
hall burst into a flare of animated talk. 


‘‘Oh, isn’t it great!’? said Tiny-for-Short. | the cat dance? Who jiggled that bag of bones 


“*Tt is!’? cried Migs. ‘‘Oh, that captain!’’ 

‘“ Those eyes!’’ sighed Barbara. 

‘*And the mouth !’’ added Fuzz. 
she twists her lip!’ 

‘‘He, you mean,’’ Tiny corrected. 


‘The way 


“It’s the eyes,’’ persisted Barbara. ‘‘He 
talks with them.’’ 
‘‘It’s everything,’’ said Nina. ‘‘And to 


think I room right over Captain Dick! Never 
again will I creak my rocker above that head.’’ 

‘¢ Wouldn’t you expect Delight Lane to 
burst ?’’ inquired Tiny. ‘‘See the people come 
up and speak to her. But she hasn’t yet— 
not once. I’ve been watching. ’’ 

‘*T should hope not,’’ said Nina. 

‘*T wish the faculty really would strike,’’ 
said Fuzz. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be a lark!’’ 

Barbara, in the midst of the talk, was all 
the while dreamily intent on something else. 
Now she knew what she had to do in college. 
Whatever else she did, she would act. Other 
girls might be league presidents, and lead glee 
clubs, and edit things; other girls might have 
the pretty dresses. Barbara was going in for 
dramatics. 

In the course of the second act Barbara’s 
gaze ranged aloft, and remained for a few 
moments fixed on the rafters above the stage. 
Then she communicated her discovery to the 
others, and five pairs of eyes repeatedly strayed 
vertically upward from the stage. On the 
stage the trial of the cat’s skeleton was in 
progress. The cat’s skeleton had picketed 
unlawfully, it was asserted by the prosecu- 
tion, in lifting up its voice against certain 
students entering the zodlogical laboratory, 
thereby searing them ‘‘nearly into fits.’ A 
loud mew proceeding from a bag of bones, the 
defense held, was clearly not covered by the 
statutes. 

The trial was being conducted in a dimming 
light, when the cat on the stage suddenly 
picked up its bones and danced. It was a very 
little dance at first. A delicate, light-stepping 
affair, deliberate, and graceful, and grave. 
This skeleton did not look much bigger than 
the laboratory skeletons, but it showed up well 
from all over the house. Its bones gleamed 
white in the dusk of the stage. Gradually 
they began to move faster, to whirl in wilder 
and wilder contortions. The audience was on 
its feet, cheering, beating its hands together, 
laughing. Round and round sped the cat, 
jumping into the air, tossing up its leg bones, 
chasing the vertebre of its tail in delirious 
frenzy. And then—snap! The stage sank into 
blackness, the cat collapsed into a little heap 
of bones, and when the footlights flashed out 
again, there was no cat anywhere to be seen. 
The judge declared the indictment quashed. 

All the spectators agreed that Captain Dick 
and the skeleton cat were the hits of the 
evening. They had them back after the last 
curtain, and the cat bobbed its bony head, and 
lifted its bony tail, and flirted its bony legs, 
and floated modestly off at the wings before 
the audience was half ready to see it go. 

‘‘Author! Author !’’ 

‘*We want Delight Lane and Ednah Rodney ! 
We want Delight Lane and Ednah Rodney !’’ 

After that, most people thought that it was 
time to go home. Not sothe five in the gallery. 
They helped each other reluctantly into their 


| 








good bear in an animal play. I’d growl, and 
—hug you!’’ She wheeled on Fuzz, who re- 
treated with a squeal. ‘‘There! You see 


part I could play, though. ’’ 

‘*l’m with you, Tiny,’’ said Barbara. 

‘*Knew you would be, Leighton. ’’ 

At the top of the staircase Migs looked back. 
Cloaked figures were descending the steps that 
led into the gymnasium from the doors at left 
and right of the stage. 

‘*Hurry, girls!’’ begged Migs. ‘‘Hurry, and 
maybe we can get down in time to see the 
cast come out.’’ 

At the foot of the stairs the five slipped 
through the trophy room and across a window 
seat into the gymnasium. An odd procession 
straggled toward them down the hall: imitation 
faculty, animated gymnasium apparatus, khaki 
soldiers, undergraduate types, each accom- 
panied by friends carrying guns, caps, hats, 
and boxes of flowers. And there was Captain 
Dick. His military cape swung free. Beside 
him was Janet Bland, buttoning a raincoat 
over her gymnasium suit. 


‘*Wasn’t she splendid?’’ Janet Bland was | 


saying. ‘*‘Wasn’t she a whole show in her- 
self ??” 


‘*T?’? said the captain, gayly. ‘*Who made 
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THE OUTER DOOR FLEW OPEN. 


till people couldn’t see straight for laughing? | 


That was a show, all right.’’ 

‘“*But nobody knew it was you!’’ Barbara 
cried. The words were out of her mouth | 
before she could stop them. | 

“*T should hope not!’’ said Janet Bland. | 
“‘If everybody could see the strings, where | 
would be the illusion ?’’ : 

“Want me to beau you home, old bone- | 
rattler?’’ asked the captain. : 

‘*No, indeed! You’re tired enough now. | 
And I promised to wait for Edith. ‘There she | 
comes. ’’ 

Captain Dick drew his cape closer. ‘Good | 
night, everybody. Don’t wake me early, any | 
mother’s daughter of you!’’ : 

‘*We could see you,’’ Barbara said to Janet | 
Bland, ‘‘from where we sat, but I’ve heard 
éver so many girls saying, ‘How in the world 
did they make the cat go? It looked as if it 
went of itself.’ ’’ 

**Good! That is what we wanted them to 
think.’’ 

‘*But you did it! Don’t you want them to | 
know you did it?’’ 

*“*IT don’t care. The cat danced. That’s the | 
main point. Edith, Edith, hurry up!’ 

‘*Dorry,’’ Barbara said, as they undressed | 
together fifteen minutes later, ‘‘ how much | 
could you see of the skeleton cat’s antics?’’ 

‘* Why, everything, Bab,’’ Doris replied. 
‘*We saw everything. Wally nearly laughed | 
herself sick.’ 

‘*Could you see who did it—who made it | 





| were nearly always hang- 


feel as if I were about the bigness of an ant. 
That girl is what I call worth while. ’’ 

The two were in bed before either spoke 
again. Then Barbara, moved by the stress of 
the evening, in the safe immunity of darkness 


and of Doris’s understanding silence, spoke: 
“T’ve learned a lesson to-night. I guess | 
needed it bad enough. It isn’t who does the 
thing or anybody’s knowing that you did it 
| that matters. It’s getting it done right.’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


Ar ACOUSTIC GHOST 


VER to the west 
QO of the farm 
buildings at the 
old squire’s, beyond the sugar- 
maple lot, there was another 
smaller farm of a hundred 
acres, where our Great-Aunt 
Hannah had once lived. At 
her death the farm had again - = 
become a part of the family 
property. It was quite by itself, at the end of 
a farm road, half a mile in length, that first 
crossed the home fields, then wound through 
the open maple woods, and came out through 
a gate at the deserted farm buildings. 
We young people always spoke of it as the 
‘*Aunt Hannah lot.’’ Although secluded, it 


Dy 
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was one of the most homelike places I ever | 


saw. To the north and northeast towered the 
maples, and on the lower ground, sloping to the 
south and southwest, was a luxuriant growth 
of green pines. In fact, it was quite sur- 
rounded by woodlands; yet the fields, inclosed 
by stone walls, were smooth, and still produced 
good crops of hay, which we harvested every 
summer. 

The house, an old-fashioned, one-story build- 
ing, had gone unpainted for years. It looked 
rather desolate. Besides the house, there were 
a small barn, two sheds, and an old corncrib. 

Currants, gooseberries and cherries still grew 
in the old garden, along with one stunted 
sweet-chestnut tree. There was also a small 


orchard, where were some wonderfully good’ 


Sweet Harveys and Bowbacks. A great lilac 
bush stood near the old corncrib. 

Just beyond the corncrib, a good spring of 
water ran smartly and constantly into a long 
pine trough. The place was so still and lonely 
that we could hear the water running as soon 
as we drew near the house. It came through 
an aqueduct, from a hillside up in ‘tthe maple 
woods, and never failed; but in November, 
every fall, the old squire always shut the water 
off at the little spring house, in order that the 
pipe might not freeze up. This he accom- 
plished by bending the end of the lead pipe 
upward out of the water, which would then 


/run wholly out at the lower end, and leave the 


pipe empty for the winter. In the spring, 
usually by April 20th, he would turn on the 
water again for the summer. 

Out at the Corners, a mile from us, there 
was a disreputable place that styled itself a 
grocery, where, in spite of 
the best efforts of those who 


CA.Stephens 


echoed her words. 
We had never really 
known our Great- Aunt 
Hannah. She had died 
while we were yet ver 
young children, living in « 
distant part of the country : 
but she had left us each 

ae a@ small legacy, and we 
cherished an affectionate regard for he: 
memory. There had been a little humorous 
clause in the wording of her will, for each one 
of us. She was the old squire’s elder sister: 
and it was said she had the same droll little 
twinkle of the eye. 

We boys felt very much as Ellen did about 
the Aunt Hannah house; but we saw that the 
| old squire’s mind was made up, and that he 
| was determined to put a stop to the roistering 
}and gambling on his premises. Addison said 
nothing until we had gone out to the stable; 
then he turned to me with a queer look, and 
said, ‘‘I believe I could scare those fellows 
away from there. I’vea notion totry it! But 
don’t say anything to the old squire about it. 
He might not wholly approve. And don’t 
mention it to the girls. ’’ 

‘*Well, but how?’’ I asked. 

Addison lowered his voice. ‘‘This Hurison, 
who threw the brick at Melzar—we’ll make 
him think that poor old Melzar is still linger- 
ing round there. It would be just like such a 
chap as Hurison to be superstitious. Ignorant 
people nearly always are, particularly if they 
have committed crimes. ’’ 

‘*But how can you do it without their mis- 
trusting something ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I’vethought ofa way. You remember 
the time we fixed the little giant, and how we 
found that we could talk through that long 
pipe—clear down to the brook.’’ 

I guessed then what he meant to do. At 
that time the water we used at the home place 
came not from a spring, or well, but from a 
brook in the valley to the east of the farm, and 
was forced up the hillside through a pipe by 
an automatic device that we called ‘‘the little 
giant.’’ It was a hydraulic ram, and, in the 
|main, worked constantly and well; but occa- 
sionally the self-acting valves of the iron air 
chamber, down at the brook, had to be cleaned. 

In November, that autumn, the water had 
been cut off for two days, while this cleaning 
was done and other needed 
repairs made. On _ the 















sought to enforce the Maine 
law, liquors were sold ille- 
gally. Worthless fellows 


ing about the place; and 
after procuring liquor, some 
of them used to come over 
across the valley to the 
Aunt Hannah lot, break 
into the old house, kindle a 
fire, cook oysters, drink, 
and indulge themselves in 
petty gambling. Often they 
spent the whole night 
there. 

That sort of annoyance 
went on, at intervals, for 
several years, greatly to the 
old squire’s discontent. He 
even thought of taking the 
buildings down. 











second afternoon, while we 
were at work on the ram 
down at the brook, we sud- 
denly heard Ellen’s voice, 
as if she were close by. In 
reality she was in the 
kitchen up at the house, 
almost too far away for us 
to hear her if she shouted. 
Yet we distinctly heard 
her say, ‘‘ We will bake 
popovers for tea.’’ 

It sounded so strange 
that for the instant we 
‘were startled. Then Ad- 
dison, who was rather 
quick in such matters, 
laughed, and said that her 
voice was transmitted 
through the empty water 
pipe, the end of which was 








Then one night a serious 
brawl occurred there. A 
quarrel started over a game 
of cards. One of the game- 


“| BELIEVE I 


THOSE FELLOWS.” 


open at the tank in the 
kitchen, close by where she 
stood when she spoke. 

‘* The aqueduct pipe over 


COULD SCARE 


go?’’ | sters, aman named Hurison, got up in great | at the Aunt Hannah lot is no longer than the 


‘*No, not a thing.’’ 
‘*Did you hear anybody say who did it?”’ | 


anger, and pretended to leave. He lurked 
about outside, and when at last the man with 


|one from the house here down to the little 
| giant,’’ Addison said. ‘‘If we spoke into the 


“No. They were all shouting when it hap- whom he was incensed, a fellow named Melzar, | end of that lead pipe, up at the spring, what 


pened, and afterward they said how clever, 
and that there must have been strings to it and 
somebody above somewhere to work them, | 
and that it went better even than last year.’’ 
‘*No names ?’’ 
‘ ‘No. ”? 
‘* There were strings, ’’ said Barbara. ‘‘ Janet | 


| came out to go home, Hurison struck him on 


the head with a brick, and fractured his skull. 
Melzar was carried away by his cronies, who 
made an effort to hush the matter up; but 
less than a month afterward he died. Hurison 


fled. 
The old squire hoped that this tragedy would 


| we said would be heard in the old house at the 

| Aunt Hannah lot—or it would be if we swaged 

| on a piece of pipe at the water trough and 
carried the free end into the house. ’’ 

| And that was what we did. 

| ‘*Playing ghost’’ is a rather shady business, 

|asa rule; yet if ever such a trick is excusable, 


evening cloaks, and sighed because it was all Bland worked them, in her gymnasium suit | end those secret gatherings. But after the | I think it was on that occasion. 


over. 
night. Slowly, at the rear of the crowd, they 
drifted toward the stairs. 

‘*How soon do they let you try for parts in 
a play here?’’ Tiny inquired. 

‘*T don’t know, ’’ said Migs. 

‘*Not until you’re a sophomore, and only 


| hand. 


They would have liked it to last all | on a beam.’”’ 


| Stir that attended the brawl and homicide had | 


At nightfall we took over a short piece of 


‘‘Janet Bland! Did she?’? There was a| subsided, the brick thrower came back to the | pipe, swaged it on to the now empty aqueduct 


| thrill in Doris’s voice. 


| 


Barbara turned, with her hairbrush in her | 
‘*You feel that way, too?’’ 

‘*T think it was splendid of her.’’ | 
‘*She doesn’t. She thinks it was just the 


then if your work is up,’’ volunteered a girl ‘natural thing to do.’’ 


ahead. 
Tiny thanked her, and addressed the other 


“She would,’’ said Doris. 


“T’m no good at that sort of thing,’’ said sick.’’ 


Fuzz. 


easy isn’t always as easy as it looks.’’ 


| tiently. 
‘‘We bought the roses for her, and then we | 
four. ‘‘Who meets me next year at the trials?’’ | threw them to Captain Dick. 


Corners, and again took up his abode there. 

About a month later, in December, we became 
aware that the same clique was occasionally 
meeting at its old rendezvous for the same old 
purpose. 

‘*Tt’s of no use,’’ the old squire said, impa- 
‘‘We cannot have that sort of thing 
going on there. It is disgraceful. It is preju- 


It makes me | dicial to public morals, and to the good name | 

| of the place. Those buildings must come down. | ‘‘You sit down here by the stove,’’ Addison 
| Doris finished her braid in speechless sym- | 
**It looks easy,’’ Migs said, ‘‘but what looks | pathy. 
‘*Do you know how Janet Bland makes me | torn down. 


We will begin next Monday morning.’’ 
Yet we all disliked to have the old house 


‘© dear, it will look so lonesome | 


| pipe at the trough, then carried the free end 

| through the dry grass, and beneath the sill of 
the house to a hole that we bored into the floor 
directly under the old cooking stove. It was 

| out of sight there; and we knew that the tres- 
passers would kindle a fire in the stove and sit 
round while they cooked their oyster stew aud 

| heated water for their ‘‘tod’’ later. 

After we got it in trim, we tried the effect. 


said, ‘‘while I ran up to the spring house ai 
speak into the pipe. See how it sounds.’’ 
It had begun to grow dark. I set one of tlie 


‘‘Hear! Hear!’ cried Nina. ‘‘I’d make a|feel?’’? pursued Barbara. ‘‘She makes me_| over there!’? Ellen exclaimed; and Theodora | kitchen chairs by the stove, and put my feet up 











on the stove, as I imagined Hurison might do; 
put although I was expecting to hear something 
queer, the long-drawn whistling note that pres- 
ently broke the stillness made me jump, and 
g:.ve mea decidedly eerie sensation—it sounded 
so strange and melancholy. It seemed to fill 
the whole kitchen. I couldn’t have guessed 
from what particular point it issued. It was 
like a deep, long sigh of pain! 

After some moments it came again, and after 
awhile again. Addison managed the thing 
pretty well. It certainly made me shiver. 

Then at last, in a thin but hollow tone, 
ame the words, ‘‘Oh, I’m cold—cold—cold— 
Melzar’s cold’? Another of those long, shiver- 
ing sighs followed, and a few moments later 
the words, ‘‘Oh, so cold—cold—cold! Give— 
me — some — of —that—whiskey—for — you — 
killed—me !”” 

It was uncanny enough. 

Addison came down, laughing. 
it work?’’ he asked. 

‘+A wful!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘If those fellows 
hear that, there will be some tall running.’’ 

Addison made me go up to the spring and 
whistle and talk down 
the pipe, while he lis- 
tened. 

I did not do it as well 
as he did, but neverthe- 
less Addison was much 
impressed. ‘* Jingo!’’ 
he exclaimed, when I 
came down and joined 
him. ‘* That does sound 
spookish! I guess it 
will work. Now we 
must watch, and find 
out when they come 
here: ”’ 

We had to do a good 
deal of watching before 
we got a chance to use 
our acoustic contriv- 
ance. For four or five 
nights, either Addison 
or I hastened over to 
the Aunt Hannah lot at 
about ten o’clock, in 
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The MEXICAN PEOPLE 


G%y Charles Macomb F landrau 


DisreRst 


assisted at many) between the person who 


explains with a challenging air: 

‘*But Mexico is a republic with a constitution 
modeled after our own,’’ and he will then go 
on to point out the preposterousness of a 
republie’s submitting to the will of a usurper 
and a dictator. 

The statement that Mexico is a republic | 
with a constitution modeled after our own is 
| one of those half—I should prefer to say quar- 
ter or eighth—truths that are usually far more 
misleading than an assertion entirely | 
false. For Mexico in theory is a re- | 
public, and its constitution is a most 
admirable instrument. But then, 





would use it in the same way Pad- | 
erewski does, or, indeed, that they | 
would use it at all. For many years | 
now it is true that Mexico has pos- | 
sessed a piano of the grandest variety, 
but in the entire history of the so- 
called republic it is also true that | 
no one has ever made the slightest 
attempt to learn how to play on it. 
If the readers of The Companion | 
will glance briefly with me at some 
of the leading events of Mexico’s | 
history, as well as the nature of most | 
of her inhabitants, they will realize, 





N every discussion about Mexico (and I have | 


has lived there and studied its history, and | 


| 
With all this oppression and extortion, which 


extended as time went on to the descendants | 


impetus should have been given by one of 
the viceroys himself. 

Spain for the moment was without a king, 
as Ferdinand VII had been forced to abdicate | 
by Napoleon, and the authority of Napoleon’s | 
brother Joseph had not yet been recognized in | 
Spain by the Spanish people. The viceroy in 
Mexico at the time (he was one of the good 





of the native population (the half-castes, who | 
one who knows the country only through | were a mixture of the Indian and Spaniard), | omitted any reference to their long line of 
books and newspapers, the latter inevitably | it is not surprising that the growing discontent | ambitious predecessors, both because space 
should’ have ended in a revolution. The only | forbids and because in intellect and ability 
cause for surprise is that it should have been | these two men tower like giants above all the 
so long delayed. But it is curious that the | others. 
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when Juarez, in 1859, proclaimed his famous 
laws of reform, when he had the courage (and 
it took a great deal of courage) to separate 
Mexico from the church, to say that the nation 
was one thing and that the church was another. 
Juarez did that, and in so doing he created the 
beginning of a nation. 

Next appears upon the turbulent scene an- 
other great man—Porfirio Diaz, who, with one 
brief intermission, remained for about thirty- 
four years the star performer in the perpetual 
drama of strife and bloodshed. I have men- 
tioned Juarez and Diaz specifically, and have 


IN SIXTY-THREE YEARS. 


UT anyone may form some conception of 
the number of them and what a truly 
infernal history Mexico has had when he 


| considers that in the short period of sixty-three 


| ones) declared that it was ridiculous for a/| 


country to think it was governing anything 
| When it had no government of its own to 


lost sight of. 


THE LAST VICEROY. 


| led by the patriotic and afterward martyred 
priests, Hidalgo and Morelos, and many other | 
second and last viceroy arrived from Spain, | 
found the City of Mexico in a state of siege, 
and Spanish rule in Mexico at an end. In 


order to see whether we could discern any |I am sure, that in Mexico constitutional gov-| passing, one cannot resist the temptation to 


glimmer of light in the old house. 

Meanwhile, to prevent the old squire from | 
setting to work to tear down the buildings, we 
were obliged to give him a vague hint of what | 
was on foot. He made no comment, and we 


were afraid he was not wholly pleased; but he | decided to start a society of the Daughters of and tried to become 


delayed having the house torn down. 
At last, one night, Addison, who had run | 


over to reconnoitre just before bedtime, came | the year 1308 the number of revolutions has | | years ago, and I wish 
‘*Come on,’’ he said. | been positively staggering, and the end is by | we could follow in i 


back and called me out. 

I put on a thick coat, and we started. It | 
was a clear, cold night, starlit, but with no} 
moon. Addison made for the spring house, | 
but he wanted to know what followed, and so | 


posted me behind the gate, fifty or sixty yards | 
I did not dare go} 


from the old house door. 
much nearer. ; 

The light of a lamp or candle shone dimly | 
from the kitchen window, across which a news- 
paper had been pinned. I could not look in, 
but I could hear a murmur of voices, and I 


smelled smoke from the chimney. One of the | 
party was singing. I soon began to get rather | 


cold there behind the gate. I wondered what 


Addison was about. 


Suddenly the voices ceased. What seemed | 


to me several minutes of utter silence followed. 
Then came a clatter inside. The outer door flew 


open, and out dashed, one after another, five} 


trespassers, and ran across the field in the 
direction of the Corners. I did not hear a word 
spoken. They disappeared among the pines, 
and again silence brooded over the place. 

I lay and watched until Addison came softly 
down through the maples and joined me at the 
gate. 


| ernment, as we understand it, is as impossible 
to-day as it always has been. 

| One often wonders what would happen in) 
Mexico if the ladies there became more men- | 

| tally complicated than they are at present, and 


the Revolution. No one, surely, would have | 
_ the slightest difficulty in getting in! For sinee | 


no means yet. Open any volumi- 
| nous history of the country, and begin 
|to count them; you will probably 
become discouraged, as I did, and 
stop at about the ninety-seventh. 
The always conservative Encyclo- 
| pedia Britannica estimates the entire 
‘number 0 ‘*pronunciamentos’’ (al- 
| most imvaziably foliewed by disor- 
| der and bloodshed) to be about three 
| hundred between the years 1808 and 
1868 alone ; so, except for the fact that 
the civilized world has recently be- 
| come most acutely aware of the con- 
ditions beyond the Rio Grande, they 
are wholly lacking in novelty. 

For almost three hundred years 
after Hernando Cortés made his 
memorable expedition from the island 
of Cuba, and landed on Mexican soil 
on the spot where now stands the 
city of Vera Cruz,—for almost three 
hundred years after the Spaniards 
tirmly established themselves in New 


| 








remark on the fact that the last viceroy’s name 


| was, for a Spaniard, the very surprising one | them. 


| of John Odonohue 


“threw off the yoke, ”” 


a nation. That was 
abeut ninety-two 


es 


“JUAREZ. 


dramatie 


MAXIMILIAN. 


struggle, 


occurred, while he lay on the ground and remained so for precisely three centuries, | | Parties—conservative, ecclesiastical, monareh- | 


chuckled. 

We watched awhile longer, and then went | 
quietly into the old house, for we thought it | 
possible that the fellows might get over their 
scare and come back in sight of the door. A 
guttering candle was burning in the old 
kitchen; and on the stove simmered a kettle | 
of stew. On the kitehen table were five tin 


| during which time it was governed, or rather | 
ruled, by five governors, two audiencias, and | 
sixty-two viceroys. 


UNDER THE RULE OF SPAIN. 


MENTION the exact number in order to 
| make more impressive the fact that among | 


ical on the one hand, and progressive, demo- 
| cratic and liberal on the other—kept the country 
in a state of bloody war for most of the nine- 
teenth century. Then Benito Juarez, a very 
great man, one of the greatest this continent 
| has produced, destroyed the power of the 


“church in Mexico with a stroke of a pen, | 





caused the death of Maximilian, who for sey- | | example, is a case in point. 


basins, spoons, salt, pepper, a pail partly full |* all these men sent out by Spain to rule her | eral years had had the delusion that he was | 


less warfare between the Spanish forces | 
and the party of independence, whose | original inhabitants whose pure-blooded de- 
_ Scattered, poorly equipped little bands were agement Amng form by far the largest part of 
| e population 


brave leaders, until 1821, when the sixty-_ 


} 





years there were fifty-three presidents, two 
emperors, and one regency, and that, with only 
about four exceptions, all these changes of gov- 
ernment took place with the greatest violence. 


for that matter, so is a grand piano, | govern with; and the general result was that | Both the emperors were shot, and, with the 
and yet, while it is entirely conceiv- | the National party, the party made up of the three or four exceptions, no president has been 
able that a tribe of Fiji Islanders, | ‘half -castes who desired independence, and | allowed to take his seat without an inaugural 
for example, might in some fashion | | whose descendants are the modern Mexicans, | festivity in the form of a revolution. 
get possession of a grand piano, it | took courage, and increased in daring and | confusion of empires, republics, dictatorships 
does not in the least follow that they numbers. From then on, the end was never | and usurpations have succeeded one another 
| with such bewildering rapidity that it is 
| impossible to remember them. 


The 


Think of the forces that men like Juarez 


|and Diaz, both of them true patriots, have 
iP. a dozen years there was almost cease-| had to contend with, forces both inert and 


active. Consider the Indians, for example, the 


Slaves under Spain for three 
hundred years, how can they be expected in 
ninety-two years—the mere fraction of a second 
in the evolution of a race—to change all their 
manners and customs, their ignorance, their 
superstition, their point of view? If Mexico 
had been absolutely peaceful during the last 
century, something eould have been done for 
But we have seen that there has been 
|no peace. Schools and all the other methods 


To employ the time-honored phrase, Mexico | of civilization simply cannot be set in motion 


by governments perpetually engaged 
in cutting each other’s throats and in 
holding on to their offices with both 
hands and their teeth. And so the 
Indian population has remained very 
much as Cortés found it, if, indeed, 
it has not in some respects actually 
retrograded. They are Christians, 
but in a very superficial sense, 
and to this day many of them sneak 
off to the mountains from time to time, 
and practice their old Aztec religious 
rites. I know a man who was present 
when the authorities not very long 
ago stopped a human sacrifice. Then, 
furthermore, many of the Indians have 
never even learned Spanish. They are 
wedded to their own ways and local- 
ities, and although nobody accurately 
knows, it is estimated that there are 
between seventy-five and a hundred 
languages spoken in Mexico—all of 
them totally different. 

Except in the north, where the 


some detail the melo- | Indians are fierce and warlike like our own, 
struggle | the Indians are inclined to be a peaceable, 
that has been going | | agricultural people, who know nothing and 
on pretty much ever | care for nothing but their tiny villages, the 
sinee. Originally the | cultivation of their fields, and the manufaeture 
broadly | of their primitive pottery. 
| Spain, —there were no revolutions in Mexico. | speaking, was between the church and the/| not revolutionists. 
In whispers I then told him what had Mexico became a Spanish dependency, and | party of Progress and Reform; and these two | only when compelled by force, or when incited 


At heart they are 
They usually become so 


first by drink, and then by the promise of great 
rewards. 


| 


WATER AND THE INDIANS. 


T is interesting to observe how their charac- 
teristics differ with the landscape and climate 
in which they live. Personal cleanliness, for 

On the highlands, 

the vast Mexican plateau, where, after the 


of milk, an empty whiskey bottle, a dice box, | colony, history records that only seven or eight |an emperor, and theoretically, at least, put | burning heat of the day, the nights are often 
a handful of pennies, and a derby hat. We/| of them possessed a drop of the milk of human | Mexigo on its political and republican feet. 


blew out the candle, but otherwise left. every- | 
thing as we found it; we even left the outer | 
door open, so that if they did venture to come | 
back, no suspicion of a prank might attach to | 
our 


possibly discover the 


performance. Lest the trespassers might | 


| kindness. For the most part, they were grim, 
| rapacious, cruel men, who began and ended by 
| regarding Mexico only as a means of replen- | 
|ishing the coffers of the Spanish treasury. 





pipe, Addison wrenched 


were not supposed to. 





They enslaved the native Aztec population, 
although in theory they | 
|the history of the world. 


THE TWO GIANTS OF MEXICO. 


merely by mentioning his name. For he 


| piercingly cold, and where water is not always 
abundant, the Indiansare filthy. In that region 
everything is irrigated except the Indians. 
The clothes they wear literally fall to pieces 


although a few years ago the municipal gov- 


O= cannot dispose of Benito Juarez | on their backs before they get new ones; and 


happens to be one of the big persons in | 


| 


He was a pure-| | public bathing facilities for the poor, these 


| ernment of the City of Mexico opened extensive 





off the short piece that 
We had swaged on, 
pwied it from the hole 
that we had bored in 
the floor under the stove, 
hl carried it home. 

The old farmhouse 
Stood there for many 
years afterward; but so 
far as we knew, neither 
Hurison, nor any of his 
Cronies, ever went there 
again, by night or day. 
Aid the old squire never 
asked us any questions. 





Charles Macomb Flandrau 
is the owner of a large coffee 
ranch in Mexico, where he has 
spent much of his time for a num- 
ber of years. His book, “Viva 
Mexico!” published in 1908, 
has been recognized as -the most 
picturesque and enlightening of 
recent volumes dealing with con- 
ditions in that country. 








They appropriated the 
largest amount of all | 
the produce of the coun- 
try that was compatible 
with having anything 
produced at all, and 
they were utterly con- 
temptuous of the desires | 
and interests of the) 
Mexican people. Their 
rule was unceasingly 
eruel and avaricious, 


and for three hundred | 


years it lasted, to the 
enrichment of Spain. 





blooded, native Mexican Indian, and it is said | places were avoided by the people until the 
that it was not until he was fourteen years old | police arrested many of them, and compelled 
that he could speak Spanish. Until he was/| them for the first time in their lives to take a 
fourteen he spoke his Indian—his Aztec—lan-| bath. But as you get farther down toward 
guage. He was poor; he was unbefriended; | the coast, into a more tropical part of the 
he had no background, or apparently any | republic, where there are many mountain 
reason for being. He was just one of those won- | streams, the change in their personal habits is 
derful personalities that occasionally happen. | striking. Every one bathes and puts on clean 
A good priest educated him ; he was ambitious, | clothes every Sunday; ana finally, when you 
and he studied law. He became governor of | reach Yucatan, the southernmost state, the 
| his state (Oaxaca), and he eventually became | Maya Indians are scrupulously clean, most of 
| president of his country. Attention is called| them bathing and putting on clean clothes 
to him because, although historically we have | every day. 

known Mexico for about four hundred years,| So much for the Indians, who form by far 
| it always seems as if modern Mexico had begun | the greater portion of the population — but 
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how much greater nobody knows. For on) | his people comprehended, which is force, kept 
account of the Indians, it has never been pos- | | his country in a state of comparative peace for 
sible accurately to take the census in Mexico. | | the unprecedented period of thirty years. 
They dread anyone asking them direct ques- | During that time, although he perhaps did not 
tions, and at the mere mention of that terrible | do all that even one man might have done to 
institution, the census man, whole villages | develop and enlighten, he accomplished infi- 
have been known to flee to the mountains, and | nitely more than anyone else had. He tried 
hide for weeks. | to encourage modern methods of agriculture. 
| (The Mexican farmer still prefers to plough 
os - with exactly the same kind of crooked stick | 
THE “POPULAR VOTE. that was used in Egypt five thousand years | 
NE dwells on the Mexican Indian at|ago. And even now the Germans and English | 
O some length in order to show that what | who send agricultural implements to Mexico 
we are accustomed to think of as the | have to make their ploughs for that trade with 
republic of Mexico, and what very often in only one handle. ) 
well-meaning works of history is treated as| He encouraged education—even tried to 
such, has never been a republic at all. And it| make it compulsory. Nowadays there is a 
is inevitable that this should be so. We read, | little schoolhouse in almost every village, how- 
for instance, in books that Maximilian accepted | ever small. The boys’ college at Jalapa, a 
the crown on three conditions, one of them | town of only about twenty-five thousand in- 
being that he should be elected by ‘‘popular | habitants, is a very beautiful building, and for 
vote’’; and the poor man, who knew very little | twenty-five years has been as well equipped | 
about Mexico, no doubt thought he had been | for giving a good high-school education as are | 
elected by popular vote. But could anything | most of the high schools in our own country. | 
be more farcical, more grotesque? A country | He built up manufactures by making it possi- 
that has never been capable of really electing | ble and safe for foreigners to invest their 
its own presidents certainly had no well-| capital and to introduce foreign methods. By 
organized political machinery for electing an | encouraging railways and by building the | 
Austrian archduke to the throne. Persons who | magnificent harbor and docks at Vera Cruz, 
have lived in Mexico merely laugh when they | he threw Mexico open to the commerce of the | 
read in our newspapers the reports of a Mexi-| world. And furthermore, although he main- 
can election of any kind. A genuine election | tained the separation of the church from the | 
there is an impossibility. If you were to call | state, he was never opposed to religion. In| 





on the great majority of the people, the Indians fact, he allowed many drastic laws on this | 


and the lower classes generally, to come 
out and vote, they would be terrified on 
the one hand, or utterly stolid and 
indifferent on the other. They would 
not know what you meant. 

Thus, in a word, when we read that 
so-and-so was ‘‘ elected ’’ president in 
1823, or 758, or ’5¥, about all it actually 
means is that so-and-so had an ambi- 
tion for power, or wealth, or both, 
that he wanted to be president, that 
he had a following, and that he was 
backed by enough of the army to en- 
able him to occupy the executive man- 
sion until some one else was successful 
in ejecting him. 

Very often, especially of late years, 
in the United States, when we have 
learned of certain transactions in our 
own halls of Congress, many of us 
have stopped to wonder if our own 
country is always as much of a republic 
as we should like to think it is. But 
even so, with all these irregularities, 
when Mr. Bryan wants to be Presi- 
dent, Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft does 
not immediately kill him, or throw 
him into jail, or run him out of the 
country; and our presidential candi- 
dates are at least supposed to stand 
for certain principles first, and to 
be inspiring personalities (if they 
can) afterward. In Mexico, however, 
the seeker after power is usually a 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





“WHY, WHAT MISCHIEF HAVE YOU GENTLEMEN BEEN ENGAGED IN?” 


subject to fall into abeyance. And all this he|and handed her a chair. They had been 
did until he was eighty, in the face of obstacles | schoolmates, and they always met in eas; 
that to a lesser man would have been appall- | comradeship. 

ing—the peculiar, superstitious, unprogressive | ‘The fact is,’? he continued, ‘‘we have » 
nature of his people, the discontent and machi- | letter here from one of our most respecte: 
nations of the church party, and the fierce, | citizens that is enough to upset anyone wh: 
explosive ambitions of his opponents. One of | knows him.’’ 

his opponents, the late Francisco Madero,| He hesitated, and then, turning to the othe 
finally, as the colloquial saying is, ‘‘got him.’’ | selectmen, said: 

He was not shot, but the sole reason he did| ‘‘ Do you mind my telling Miss Winn 
not meet the fate of so many others was because | She can be trusted; besides, it will be know: 
he realized he was too old to remain in power | by every one soon. Well, Mr. Jason Ray ha 
any longer—that for him the end had come. | written — or, here, you may read it you: 
As we all know, he fled from Mexico in time, | self.’’ 

| and is now living in Europe. Miss Winn adjusted her eyeglasses. ‘‘Why 

| Madero did not last long. In February of I can hardly make it out,’ she said, as sh« 
the year that has just ended, Felix Diaz and | glanced over the letter. ‘‘The old gentlemay 
Victoriano Huerta ‘‘got’’ him. Since then, | certainly does write a wretched hand. It seenis 
Huerta has managed, against great odds, to | to be an application —’’ 

/Temain at the head of what little government) She stopped suddenly, and stared at the 
| there at the moment is, and he has done so | selectmen with a look of both wonder ad 
| only by casting into prison and subsequently | reproach in her eyes. 

| executing literally every one whose opinions | ‘*Do you mean to tell me,’’ she said, slowly, 
| in public differ from hisown. Villa, Carranza, | ‘‘that Jason Ray has asked you to let him 
Maitorena, Aguilar, Zapata, and others innu- | into the poor—into the Municipal Home? 

_ erable, although frequently fighting among Well, I don’t wonder you looked ashamed! 
themselves, all hope eventually to ‘‘ get’’ | After all that that good, generous man hus 
Huerta, and become president themselves. It | been to this town!’’ 

would be mere hairsplitting to say that any | ‘*But, my dear Miss Winn, ’’ said Mr. Talbot, 
one of them was more of an assassin and a|‘‘we are not to blame. No one is to blame. 
| potential usurper—or less of one—than any of | I happen to know that Mr. Ray has refused 
the others. They are merely Mexicans, pur-| financial aid on the ground that he could not 
| suing the only political method their unfortu- repay it. He is really a proud man, and | 
nate country has ever known. ' suppose he prefers —’’ 

‘* Yes, I know,”’ interrupted Miss 
Winn. ‘‘I don’t say that it’s any dis- 
grace to Jason Ray, or to poor dear 
Mrs. Ray, to go to the—Municipal 
Home; but I do say that it will be a 
burning shame to this town to let them 
gothere. It is the duty of you gentlemen 
to prevent their becoming paupers.’’ 

‘*But, Cora,’’ said the chairman, 
‘‘do be reasonable. What can we do? 
If there was any way —’’ 

‘“‘Now if that isn’t like a man!’’ 
cried Miss Winn. ‘‘Asking what can 
be done, instead of doing something. 
Any way, indeed! If this board were 
made up as all boards ought to be, 
you’d find there would be a woman’s 
way 1"? 

‘*Well, my dear lady,’’ said Carey, 
with a smile, ‘‘it is too late to change 
the complexion of the board this year. 
But there happens to be a woman near 
at hand, and I think we shall be only 
too glad to make her an honorary 
member long enough for her to show 
us her way.’’ 

‘*Very well, I accept the responsi- 
bility,’’ she declared, springing up 
from her chair. But she stood for a 
minute with a frown of perplexity on 
her face that was not lost upon the 
skeptical men before her. ‘‘What’s 
this about Lawson?’’ she asked, sud- 
denly, with apparent irrelevance. 

‘*‘Why, what have you heard?’’ demanded 





| 


personality first, and represents a principle 9 
secondarily, if at all. Some army officer or one of the men, betrayed into a start of sur- 
bandit who can create a following among the prise. 


men who once fought with him will decide he 


wants to be president. Part of the army will T his desk, writing r EC. 
perhaps rally round him, many of the oppressed slowly and with GT ROD ins 


and poverty-stricken lower classes, and some difficulty, sat Ja- 
who are not so badly off, but who enjoy riding | son Ray. He looked old, and 
about with a gun, looting and shooting, and! worn, and sad. The room was . 
imagining themselves heroes. If the president | rather scantily furnished, but it oe 
in power is sufficiently strong, he does pre-| still gave evidence of a former 
cisely as has been said: He kills the other man, | prosperity, which was contirmed by 
or throws him into prison until his ambitions | something in the appearance of its 
have had time to subside, or he runs him out | occupants. 
of the country. Mr. Ray had indeed been a success- 
ful business man in the thriving town 
of Westfield, which still preferred the 
PORFIRIO DIAZ, PRESIDENT. ‘real distinction of remaining one of 
ND yet, one must add that a desire to be | | the largest towns in the state to the doubtful 
A president in Mexico is by no means) | honor of becoming a small city. He had | 
incompatible with principles and aims | retired from business five years before with | 
of a high and enlightened order. For underly- | what he supposed to be ample means; but | 
ing the personal ambition, the violence, the | since that time he had been one whom 
unspeakable brutalities, there are great funda- unmerciful disaster 
mental questions that must be solved in some Followed fast, and followed faster, 
way before Mexico can begin to emerge from | until now he was reduced to absolute poverty. 
her worse than medieval darkness into the! ‘‘ What are you writing, Jason?’’ asked | 
light of a modern form of representative gov- | his wife, who sat plying her needle by the | 
ernment—the land question, for example, not | stove. 
to mention any of the others. The world has| The old man kept at his task for a moment 
outgrown the time in which al] the arable land | longer; then he laid down his pen, and turned 
of a country of from twelve to fifteen million | slowly in his chair. 
inhabitants may be owned by about seven or| ‘‘It’sa letter to the selectmen,’’ he answered. 





eight thousand families, who refuse to part) Then, seeing the startled look in her eyes, he | 


with a foot of it, and who thereby are able to | said, gently, ‘‘I will read it to you, and then 


keep all the rest of the people in virtually a | tear it up if you say so. But you know how | 
state of slavery. Some of these problems Juarez | it is with us. We shall owe no one after | 


and Diaz tried to solve. Diaz maintained his | everything is settled, but we shall have hardly 
government with force; it was the only way he | fifty dollars in the world. With my rheumatic | 
could maintain it. But although it shocks us arms and legs, I cannot earn enough for our | 
very much to know that he once had nine young | support. I really see but one thing to do, | 





‘*Ah, a secret, was it?’’ she said. ‘‘Well, 

You know that when | they say a woman can’t keep one, but she can 
I was on the board of | sometimes find one out. So it’s true, then. 
selectmen, I took great | And now if you will give me a sheet of that 
interest in the home for the | municipal paper, and allow me to step into the 
9 ee poor. It was I, you remember, | inner office, I think I can draw up something 

who had the name changed to | for your consideration. ’’ 

‘the Municipal Home,’ and I| She returned in a few minutes with the 
did my best to make it not only com- | paper. The selectmen bent forward, and read 
fortable, but pleasant, though by no | it with evident surprise and interest, but with 
means a loafing place. I argued that | many shakings of the head. 
the worthy pour, at least, had a right | ‘That looks good in some respects, Miss 
to such a home, and that they should | Winn,’’ admitted the chairman, ‘‘but hon- 
be able to come to it without loss of | estly I fear it wouldn’t do. I’m afraid the 
self-respect or of the esteem of others. | public —’’ 
| Perhaps the time has come for me to show | ‘*Don’t you worry about the public!’’ ex- 
my faith in my own teachings. And now, | claimed Miss Winn. ‘‘If you gentlemen will 
| Mary, I will read what I have written,|do this, and behave yourselves in other 
| though you have guessed pretty nearly what respects, I will guarantee your reélection. I 
| it is.’” ‘am something of a moulder of public opinion 
| They kept the letter that night, in order to| myself. I came in here to talk sidewalks,’’ 
| sleep over it, as Mrs. Ray said, but in the) she continued, ‘‘but I will leave that for 
| morning they sent it off; and in the afternoon | another day. I will go now, and leave you 
it was read in the selectmen’s office. to think this over. Perhaps something better 
aa will suggest itself. But at any rate, I shall 
The three members of the board had met to | expect you to save the town of Westfield from 
| consider a matter of some importance, but for | a lasting shame. ’’ 
|the time being Mr. Ray’s letter held their ——- 
| undivided attention. They were still exclaim-| Jason Ray and his wife, sitting listlessly in 
|ing over the pity of it, when the office door | their little room in the fading light of a winter 
| flew open, and admitted to their presence Miss | day, looked older and sadder than ever. Now 
| Cora Winn. Her coming, although not ex- | that they were committed to it, the step that 
pected, did not in the least surprise them. | they were about to take seemed even harder 
She had been there before. than they had feared. 
Miss Cora Winn was known as a business} The silence in which they were brooding 
woman who looked after her considerable | was at length broken by the postman’s knock, 
| property with quite as much worldly wisdom | and Mrs. Ray came back from the door with 
as could have been expected of a business|a letter in her hand. She had noticed the 





men in the city of Vera Cruz taken from their | 
homes one morning and shot before breakfast, 


we must consider the fact that Diaz wished | 
above all things to maintain peace in his coun- | 
try, and that the nine unfortunate young men | 


did not. They wished to start a revolution. 
Porfirio Diaz was not a god, as some persons 
have tried te depict him, but he was by no 
means a devil. He was a patriotic statesman 
and military dictator who, with the only 


Mary.’”’ | man. 
| ‘*O Jason,’’ she cried, ‘‘has it come to that? As she entered the office, she gave a quick, 


in this town! Isn’t there anyone to help table. 


Mr. Ray smiled wanly. 
unjust steward in one respect,’’ he said. ‘‘I manner. ‘‘You look as guilty as if you had 
cannot work, to beg I am ashamed. But been putting up the taxes, or doing something 
there is one kind of help that I think I am | equally dreadful. ’’ 
entitled to, and that perhaps I, more than| ‘‘Not guilty, Cora, but only sorry,’’ said 


And after all the good that you have done | sharp glance at the official group round the 


you??? | ‘*Why, what mischief have you gentlemen | 
‘*T am like the | been engaged in?’’ she began, in her breezy | 


| return address on the envelopé, but the sixn 
|of emotion on her face, as she handed it to 
her husband, was slight compared to that 
depicted on his countenance as he glanced over 
the contents. 

‘‘Mary,’’ he said, ‘‘see what you make of 
this ;’’ and with a shaking voice he read her 
the letter. 


“Dear Mr. Ray. Your esteemed favor of (he 
22d inst. is at hand. It is true that there will 


effective means in his power, the only means | most people, ought to be ready to accept. | Bryce Carey, the young chairman, as he rose | shortly be a vacancy in the superintendency of (1i¢ 











» unieipal Home, although we had supposed that 
ye fact had not become known outside. 

“Your application has been carefully considered, 

id we have this to say: If you were superintend- 
ent, it would be necessary, in our opinion, to 
employ an assistant, in which case your salary 
would have to be less than your predecessors have 

ceived. But while you may not be able, physi- 

ally, todo the work alone, we realize that in all the 

‘her qualifications needed for the direction of 
-ffairs at the Home, you are superior to anyone 
«ise whom we could hope to find. Accordingly, 
we have decided to elect you to the place, provided 
(hat an agreement can be reached as to salary. 
in regard to that matter, we shall hope for an inter- 
view at your early convenience. 

“Respectfully yours, Bryce Carey, Chairman.” 


‘‘Why, Jason, they must have misunderstood 


your letter!’’ exclaimed his wife, as he fin-| 


ished. ‘*They thought you wanted to be 
superintendent. ’” 

‘It was my bad handwriting, I suppose, ’’ 
said Mr. Ray, with a little laugh that was not 
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wholly of chagrin. ‘‘But I do want to be 
superintendent, though I had never dreamed 
of it before. I believe I can succeed. I am 
stronger than they think. Why, I feel ten 
years younger this minute! 
what they like. 
useful work for us both, and it will provide 
us a home. What more can we ask?’’ 

After a great shock of surprise, sorrowful or 
joyful, it often happens that the mind turns 
for relief to something apparently remote and 
trivial. It was so now with Mrs. Ray. 

‘*Cora Winn just went past,’’ she said, turn- 
ing away from the window. ‘‘She didn’t look 
up. I doubt if she knows that we are living 
| here. What a smart woman Cora is! 
| She has a heart as good as gold. Some say 
| that she is headstrong, and apt to meddle in 

matters that don’t concern her—but there, it 
| is only her way.’’ 
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T this crushing news, Fred left 
A his post and went back with 
had happened. 


Maurice, who explained what 
They had found a good camping 
ground, where wood was abundant, 
and had tried to light a fire. But the 
remaining matches proved to have been badly 
dampened; the heads were pasty or entirely 
soaked off. One by one they fizzled and went 
out. Asa last hope, Maurice had hurried back 
to their night camp for fire, only to find that 
the wet log had smouldered down and gone 
dead out. 

The spot was about two-thirds of a mile 
away, south from the river. A great windrow 
of hemlocks and jack pines had fallen together, 
and afforded plenty of wood. On one of the 
logs sat Macgregor, with his elbows on his 
knees and his chin in his hands, the picture 
of despair; and at his feet was a litter of bark 
and-kindling, and a dozen burnt matches. 

They all sat down together in silence, and 
nobody found a word of comfort. 

It was a brilliantly clear day, but the tem- 
perature had certainly not risen to zero, and a 


slight, cutting wind blew from the west. The | 


sun shone in an icy blue sky, but there was no 
heat in its rays. 

“Tf we only had a cartridge,’’ said Fred, 
‘twe might make a fire with the gun flash.’’ 

They all made another vain search of their 
pockets, in the faint hope of finding a cartridge 
or an overlooked match head. 

“Tf we don’t find some way to make a fire 
before sunset,’’ said Macgregor, gloomily, 
‘‘we’ll have to attack the cabin to-night. 
really don’t believe we could live through a 
night without fire, with nothing to eat, espe- 
cially as we had no sleep last night.’’ 

‘Surely if we went up to the cabin, they’d 
give us fire,’’ Maurice protested. ‘‘ They 
wouldn’t let us die in the snow.’’ 

‘*That’s just what they count on us to do,’’ 
said the Scotchman, bitterly. 

No one said anything about renewing the 
guard on the cabin. Nothing seemed to 
matter much—nothing except the cold. The 
morsels of half-raw food they had eaten that 
morning did not keep them from being raven- 


ously hungry again, and an empty stomach is | but if they had been armed, 


poor protection against arctic cold. 

Like the rest of them, Fred was heavily clad, 
but the cold seemed to find his skin as if he 
were naked. He began to feel numb to the) 
bone, lethargic, incapable of moving. Then he | 
realized his danger, forced himself awake, and 
tried to think of some expedient for making 
a fire, 

Flints could not be found under three feet of 
snow. A burning glass—if they only had one! 
It should have been included in the outfit. 

And then an idea flashed upon him. He 
jumped up suddenly. 

‘*Wait here for me, fellows!’’ he cried. 

He rushed off toward the river, and came 
back in a few minutes with a piece of clear 
ice, almost as large as his palm, and an inch | 
or two thick. He slipped off his mittens, and | 
began to rub it between his hands, so as to | 
melt it down with the heat of his skin. 


| 


¢laimed.. 
‘But you can’t make a burning glass of | 
!?? said Maurice. 

‘Why not? Anyhow, I’m going to try.’’ 
sut before he had worked the ice long, he | 
hil to stop, for his hands seemed freezing. 

Wile he beat and rubbed them, Maurice, in- | 
¢<r-dulous but willing, took the lump of ice, 

al: | shaped it down while the heat lasted “4 
hi. hands. He then passed it on to Macgregor, | 
Wo in turn handed it to Fred again. He) 
fi lly sueceeded in melting and curving it 
To.ghly into the proper shape. 

_ ‘le tried it on the back of his hand. An| 
ir'-gular but small and intensely hot spot of | 
li: it concentrated itself there. 

I do believe it will work !’’ Peter cried. 
Chey hastily collected a handful of fine, dry | 


ice 
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hair moss from the fir branches, and 
peeled filmy shreds of birch bark. 
Fred brought the ‘‘glass’’ to bear on 
the little heap. His numbed hands 
trembled so that he could hardly hold 
it still. For some time there was no 
result. Then a thin thread of smoke 
began to arise. The boys held their breath. 
The hair moss suddenly sparkled and flamed. 
A shred of bark caught. Peter interposed a 
large roll. It flared up. 
‘*Hurrah! We’ve got it!’’ cried Macgregor. 
‘*Fred, you’ve saved our lives, I do believe.’’ 
| They piled on twigs, branches, and heavy 
| lumps of wood, and soon had a brisk fire going. 
Better still, they were now assured of having 
always the means of making one—at least, 
whenever the sun shone. 

The magical influence of the fire gave them 
back a little of their cheerfulness. They 
warmed themselves thoroughly, and then 
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| Started to have another look at the outlaws, | 


and to see whether they could find any small 
game. For now that they no longer suffered 
| from the cold, their stomachs cried loudly for 
| food. 

Leaving the empty rifles by the fire, they 
armed themselves with clubs and poles for 
| hunting, and had good hopes of being able to 
| knock over a partridge or a hare. But the 
grouse seemed to have turned wild. They 
| saw only two at a great dis- 
tance. No hares showed them- 
| selves, nor could they find any 
| trace of porcupines on the 
| trees. 

Skulking within sight of the 
cabin, they perceived one of 
|the Frenchmen carrying in 
logs of wood for the fire—some 
|of those that Fred himself 
| had cut. Mitchell stood by, 
| smoking his pipe, with a rifle 
| under his arm. Fred fancied 
| he could smell frying venison 
as the door was opened. 

Plainly the outlaws were 
|on the alert still. The boys 
|erouched, unseen and un- 
| heard, among the hemlocks; 


they could easily have picked 
off the two men at the door. 
And they had come to such a 
state of rage and desperation 
that they would very likely 
have done it. 

They found no comfort in 
| the fact that the robbers 
|showed no inclination to 
leave the place. The boys 
were perplexed at their stay- 
ing, but probably the men had 
no reason to hurry, and, find- 
ing themselves comfortably 
placed, had decided to remain 
where they were while the 
extreme cold snap lasted. 

In spite of the cold, the 
boys remained on watch for 


MAC 


der, and nodded backward. | 


A deer had come out of the thickets within | dragged him up, protesting, and rubbed snow | and shuffle of snowshoes in the distance. 
thirty yards of where they lay,—a fine, fat|on his ears. Fred was very angry, but the | were posted too far to the right, and they had 
| buck, —and stood looking uneasily, sniffing, and | scuffle set his blood moving again. 
Then, | were not badly frozen, but the skin came off | path. There they crouched behind the hem- 


cocking its ears in their direction. 
without showing any particular alarm, it) 
walked on, and passing within twenty yards | 
of them, disappeared again. | 

They had to let it go; it was perhaps the | 
cruelest moment they had lived through. 

Deer might be out of the question, but if | 
they were to keep alive, it was absolutely | 


Let the salary be | 
It will be honorable and | 


And | 


land sat up stiffly. 


| seen a partridge, but his muscles had been so | 
benumbed that he missed his throw. 

After warming themselves, they made an- | 
other expedition—all but Maurice, who had | 
neuralgic pains in his face, and who remained | 
by the fire. But again Peter and Fred came | 
back without game. 

The sun had set by this time, and it was 
hopeless to try again. A hungry night was 
inevitable, but they tried so to arrange matters 
that at any rate they would be warm. They 
gathered all the wood that they could break 
off or lift. Then with their snowshoes they 
dug down to the ground, heaping the snow up 
in a rampart behind them, and piled in balsam 
twigs, and trusted that in this pit they would 
be able to sleep. 

It grew dark rapidly, and the wind rose. 
The fire, flaring and smoking, drove smoke 
|and sparks into their faces until their eyes 
| streamed. It made the leeward side of the 
| fire almost unbearable, whereas the windward 
side was freezingly cold. 

The temperature was perhaps not quite so 
| low as it had been on the night before, but the 
gale made it far more disagreeable. Regard- | 
less of smoke and sparks, they had to sit as 
close to the fire as they dared, or risk freezing. 
Sleep was impossible. 

All three of them were faint and sick with 
starvation, but the plight of Maurice was the 
most wretched. His neuralgia had grown | 
agonizing; his face was badly swollen, and 
he sat with his head buried in his arms, and 
his inflamed cheek turned to the heat. 

Much as they sympathized with him, they 
could do nothing to relieve him, except to try | 
to keep up the fire. This task caused them 
endless trouble. The high wind made it burn 
furiously fast, and the small branches they 
had gathered were licked up like magic. They 
had thought there was enough fuel for the 
night, but soon after midnight Fred and Peter 
were foraging about in the deep snow and the 
storm for a fresh supply. | 

Toward morning their endurance broke | 
down. They piled on all the rest of the wood, 
and went to sleep huddled up by the fire, 
reckless whether they froze or not. 

Fred was awakened from a painful and | 
uneasy slumber by Peter’s shaking his arm. 

‘*Your ears are frozen,’’ the Scotchman was | 
saying. ‘‘Rub them with snow at once.’’ | 

While asleep, Fred had fallen back beyond | 
the range of heat. It was broad daylight, and | 
| snowing fast. ‘The fire was low. All of them | 
| were coveréd with white, and Maurice was | 
| still asleep, sitting up, with his head fallen | 
forward on his knees. 

Never in his life did Fred feel so unwilling 
| to move. He did not feel cold; he hardly felt | 





DRAWN BY HARRY C. EDWARDS 





GREGOR ... DRAGGED HIM UP, PROTESTING, 
RUBBED SNOW ON HIS EARS. 


|some time after the men had gone indoors. | anything. All he wanted was to stay as he! 
‘‘See what it is? Burning glass!’’ he ex- | Suddenly Peter laid his hand on Fred’s shoul- | was and be let alone. 


| 
| 


But Macgregor insisted on rousing him, | 


His ears 


as he rubbed them. They bled, and the 
lood froze on as it ran, and made him a rather 
ghastly spectacle. 

Maurice was awakened by the disturbance, 
He declared that his | 
neuralgia was much better. 

They built up the fire again, and sat beside | 


necessary that they should find something, | it, shivering. Fred felt utterly incapable | 


and they separated in order to look for small | either of action or of thought, and even his | sight, and now concealed by the thickets. 


game. 
In the course of an hour or two they all | 


| straggled back to the camp fire, half frozen | retain a little energy, looked at them both with 
Macgregor indeed had ja face of the gravest concern. Presently he 


and empty-handed. 





hunger had grown numbed. Maurice obviously | 


felt no better, and Macgregor, who seemed to | 
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rose, put on his snowshoes, took a long pole, 
and started away with an air of determina- 
tion. 

Maurice and Fred remained sitting by the 
fire in a sort of lethargy, and exchanged hardly 
a word. Macgregor was gone almost an hour; 


| then he came back at a run, covered with 


Snow, and carrying a dead hare. He skinned 
the animal, cleaned it, cut it into pieces, and 
set it to roast. At the odor of the roasting 
meat, the boys’ appetites revived, and they 
began to take the fragments from the spits 
before they were half cooked. The scorched, 
unsalted meat was even more tasteless and 
nauseating than that of the grouse, but they 
all bolted it voraciously, and washed it down 
by eating snow. 

Almost immediately afterward they were 
taken with distressing cramps and vomiting, 
which left both Maurice and Fred in a state 
of weak collapse. Macgregor suffered least, 
perhaps because he had eaten less incautiously. 
He alone bore the burden of the rest of that 
day. He brought woo’, kept the fire up, and 
propped Fred and Maurice up on piles of hem- 
lock branches. There were some small pieces 


|of the hare remaining, and he finally made 


the boys chew them, and swallow the juice. 
It seemed to do them good; at any rate, the 
nausea did not return. Then the Scotchman 
spoke. 

‘*Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ve got to do it 
this very night—get back into the cabin, I 
mean. We’ve gone almost too far now, and 


| by another day we’ll be too weak to move.’’ 


** But how’ll we do it, Peter?’’ asked Fred, 
weakly. 

‘*There’s only one way. We’ll wait till after 
midnight, when they’ll be asleep, and then 
burst in the door, aim our rifles at them, and 
get hold of their guns before they can recover 
their wits. ’’ 

‘*They’ll have the door barricaded. We’ll 
be shot down before we can break in.’’ 

‘*T know it’s a long chance, but we’re living 
by a succession of miracles as it is. It can’t 
last, and I’d as soon be shot as frozen to 
death. I’m most afraid of the dogs. They’ll 
make an awful uproar, and probably spring 
at us as soon as we get in.’’ 

As far as Fred was concerned, he felt ready 
for the attempt, or rather, perhaps, that it 
made no difference what he did. Maurice 
also assented, but their force seemed a pitifully 
small one with which to oppose four able- 
bodied, well-armed men. 

It was then late in the afternoon. Peter 
began to work energetically at gathering wood 
enough to last until they should try their 
desperate chance, and Fred and Maurice tried 
to help him. It had stopped snowing and had 
cleared. The night promised 
to be intensely cold. 

Suddenly, faint and far, but 
very distinct, the sound of a 
rifle-shot resounded through 
the trees. They listened, and 
looked at one another. 

**‘One of those ruffians has 
gone hunting,’’ Maurice re- 
marked. 

**So he has,’’ said Deter. 
*‘And see here,’’ he added, 
with a suddenly brightening 
face, ‘‘this gives us a chance. 
Let’s ambush that fellow as 
he comes in. We'll knock 
him down and stun him. 
That’ll make one less against 
us, and we’ll have his rifle 
and cartridges. Perhaps he’! 
have something to eat on 
him. Boys, it doubles our 
chances. ’’ 

The plan did look promis- 
ing. At any rate, it would 
if successful give them a fire- 
arm. The shot must have 
been fired fully a mile away ; 
but they put on their snow- 
shoes at once, and hastened 
in the direction of the cabin. 

The light was failing fast 
as they stopped about two 
hundred yards from the hut, 
trying to guess just where 
the returning hunter would 
pass. It was very still, and 
they would be able to hear 
his footsteps for a long way. 

But they waited for nearly half an hour, 
and the woods were dusky when at last their 
strained ears caught the regular creak, crunch 
They 


AND 


to run fifty yards in order to cross the man’s 


locks, in great fear lest their enemy had heard 
their steps. But in another minute they caught 
sight of him. The man was alone, muffled in 
a great capote, carrying a rifle over his shoul- 
der, and something on his back—possibly his 
game. His face was indistinguishable, but he 
looked like one of the French Canadians. 

On he came with a steady stride, now in 
He 
passed within ten feet of the ambush where 
the boys crouched palpitating. 

**Now! Tackle him!’’ Macgregor cried. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SULGRAVE MANOR. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE sawhorse is not an easy-gaited animal, 
but it has given many a boy a lift toward 
success. 


HEN you see a man’s wife sifting the 
ashes, it is not safe to conclude that he is 
washing the dishes. 


ARRY when you fall in love,’’ says a 

grandmother, ‘‘but look around before 
you fall in love.’? The advice well sums up 
the science and the significance of eugenics. 


HERE is a fortune for the man who can 

find a use for the skins of prairie dogs. In 
order to protect the forage in the national 
forest reservations, the Department of Agri- 
culture has recently killed 400,000 of the little 
animals in Colorado and Arizona. American 
and English furriers say they can get better 
skins from Siberia for five cents apiece. 


N some circumstances it is doubtless hard to 
say ‘‘no,’’ but plainly it is still harder to 
say ‘‘yes.’’ In what varied forms the word 
comes to the ear! ‘*Yep,’’ ‘‘yeh,’’ ‘‘yeh-a,’’ 
‘“‘eh-a,’’ and ‘‘eh-up’’ are some of the Ameri- 
can forms; and ‘‘yis,’’ ‘‘yas,’’ and ‘‘yus’’ are 
the usual English variants. Why do people 
have so much trouble with a word that is so 
simple? Fan 
TT average North Dakota farmer raised 
less than thirty bushels of corn to the acre 
last fall, but Henry Granlund, a boy eleven 
years old, planted and cared for an acre that 
yielded 106 bushels. He not only won the first 
prize that the Better Farming Association of 
North Dakota offered, but he and the other 
boys who took part in the contest have set an 
example that ought to do a great deal for the 
future of their state. 


HE British committee in charge of the cele- 

bration of the centenary of peace between 
England and the United States has raised 
the forty-two thousand dollars needed to buy 
Sulgrave Manor, the home of the ancestors of 
George Washington. The old house with its 
nine acres of land will henceforth be under the 
control of an international committee. Henry 
VIII gave the manor to Laurence Washing- 
ton, Mayor of Northampton, in 1538. It has 
changed little in all.the years since then. 

O the northern observer, the political situ- 

ation in Mexico seems to be a mere welter 
of individual ambitions and class hatreds. Yet 
there are certain fundamental facts, an under- 
standing of which makes the plight of our 
unfortunate neighbor more easy of compre- 
hension, if hardly more hopeful of solution. 
These facts, historical, social, racial, Mr. C.M. 
Flandrau, who has first-hand knowledge of 
them, explains in a very entertaining and en- 
lightening article on another page of The 
Companion. 


HE Chinese are said to have an antitrust 
law that is seldom violated. It is very 
brief, and reads as follows: ‘‘TThose who deal 
unfairly with merchants shall be beheaded. 
Those who interrupt commerce shall be be- 
headed. Those who try to close the markets 
shall be beheaded. Those who maintain the 
prosperity of commerce shall be reward 
A well-educated Chinese traveler says that 
the law is strictly enforced throughout his 
country; and with grim humor declares that 
the penalty makes those who are convicted 
scrupulously law-abiding thereafter. 
R generations Germany has made most of 
the playthings that the children of civilized 
lands have had, but its supremacy is becoming 
less secure. Last year it made toys to the value 
of $29,750,000, mostly in the districts round 
Nuremberg and Coburg. It exported $21,- 
420,000 worth, but it faces a growing compe- 
tition in the toys of France and the United 
States, each of which made almost $10,000,000 
worth in 1913. That isa vast amount of money 
to spend for such a purpose, especially when 
it is doubtful whether a child is as happy or 
as well off with many expensive toys as with 
a few simple ones. 


LAY-BIRD golf is a new sort of game 

that will appeal to the business man who 
wants exercise and likes to shoot, but who finds 
the wholesale slaughter of birds repugnant. 
The game is played on a stretch of rough 
land, similar in extent and irregularity to the 
average golf course; but instead of holes, there 





are traps concealed at varying intervals along 
the course. As the gunners tramp over the 
ground, clay birds of different shapes and 
sizes are released from the traps, so that the 
sportsmen get the same kind of unexpected 
shots that live wild birds would offer in their 
natural haunts. Clay-bird golf violates no 
game law, sheds no blood, causes no suffering ; 
and yet there are healthy, vigorous men who 
enjoy it. 
& & 


AGREEMENT, OR CIVIL WAR. 


BOUT the time that this issue of The 
Companion reaches its readers, Mr. 
Asquith takes one of the most important 

steps of his whole political life. He will inform 
the House of Commons, the British Empire 
and the world how far his government will go 


in an attempt to appease the hostility of Ulster | 
and its Unionist sympathizers to the Irish | 


home rule bill. 

‘*Conversations’’ between him and Mr. Bonar 
Law, the leader of the opposition, entered 
on with a view to finding common ground, 
have failed. No wonder! On the one hand, 
the prime minister and Mr. Redmond, who can 
overturn the government if the prime minister 
offers to concede too much, declare that they 
will consent to no settlement that does not 
secure the unity of Ireland. On the other 
hand, the Unionists declare that they will be 
a party to no agreement that includes the 
province of Ulster in the proposed new gov- 
ernment of Ireland. 

Yet unless some plan is devised to which 
both parties will agree, civil war seems likely 
to follow. Ulster, which contains a third of 
the population of Ireland, has a hundred thou- 
sand men in military organizations, drilled, 
and pledged to resist to the last extremity the 
authority of the new government. But in that 
event, the imperial government will surely 
send the British army to Ulster with instruc- 
tions to suppress rebellion; and it is admitted 
by all—Unionists, Liberals, and Home Rulers 
alike—that when the regular troops are ordered 
to fire upon those who resist them, they must 
obey. 

The situation is perilous, even desperate; 
but it is not altogether hopeless, for no one 
wishes for war. Outside the British cabinet, 
no one knows what concessions are to be 
offered. And no one will know until the bill 
comes up for its third passage. If the con- 
eessions should be rejected, the bill will of 
course be passed in its original form, without 
the consent of the House of Lords. In that 
case, it is to be feared that the world will wit- 
ness a disastrous civil war. But the conces- 
sions may be accepted. 


“STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN”’ 
TREATIES. 
EN months ago the Secretary of State 
presented to the members of the diplo- 
matic corps at Washington, for the con- 
sideration of their governments, a proposal 


‘that may do much for the cause of peace. The 


plan was originally presented by Mr. Bryan 
to the conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union in London in 1906. It provides that 
whenever circumstances arise that may lead 
to war, the countries concerned shall defer any 
action until an international commission has 
investigated the issues in dispute. The com- 
mission is not to make an award, but is to 
report its findings to the two governments, 
and they in turn are to decide whether to 
submit the issue to a court of arbitration; to 
settle it by diplomacy; or, in the last resort, 


”’ | to fight. Pending the investigation, the two 


powers are to agree not to increase their arma- 
ments or to make any other military prepara- 
tions. 

The proposed arrangement is not unlike that 
which often leads to the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between capital and labor, when 
the parties, before proceeding to the extremity 
of strike or lockout, agree to interpose a stage 
of inquiry that shall afford time and oppor- 
tunity for reasonable settlement. It is simply 
an adaptation to diplomacy of the homely 
advice: ‘‘When angry, count fifty; when very 
angry, count a hundred.’’ 

The representatives of forty countries trans- 
mitted this invitation of our State Department 
to their home governments. No less than 
thirty-two countries, including all the great 








the Secretary of State said of this plan: ‘‘It 
does not mean to take the place of arbitration 
treaties. Make all you can; submit to arbitra- 
tion every question that you can agree to 
submit; but when you are done, you will 
find that there are certain questions that are 
excepted. It is the purpose of this plan to 
close the gap, and to leave no question to 
become a cause of war. It is the belief of the 
President, it is his earnest hope, that when 
these treaties have been made, by which there 
will be investigation before hostilities begin, 


war will become virtually impossible.’ 


*® ¢ 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AND THE 
PARCEL POST. 


S a nation, we have taken kindly to the 
parcel post; most of us use it more or 
less, and some of us occasionally abuse 

it, as the woman did who recently sent her 
twenty-pound baby on a journey of sixty miles 
in charge of the parcel-post man. Some of us, 
however, have not begun to appreciate how 
widely it can serve our convenience. Many a 
housekeeper, living a mile or so from town, 
and prevented from going to market by bad 
weather, fails to realize that fresh vegetables 
that may be spoiling at the market for lack of 
customers, can be sent to her by parcel post if 
she will only take the trouble to telephone. 
Shoe stores, dry-goods stores, drug stores, and 
hardware stores will all send goods in that 
way, and are usually glad to do it, if thereby 
they can save themselves or their customers a 
long drive. 

A woman who was lamenting that she could 
not get fresh eggs in the city had never thought 
of getting them by parcel post from the coun- 
try. She did not even know that there are 
special egg boxes made for that very purpose. 
There are other women who have not learned 
that when they are traveling they can send 
ahead a suit or a hat, or any other article of 
clothing that they cannot get into a hand bag, 
and find it waiting at the end of the journey. 

Some laundries are now doing all their busi- 
ness through the post. They return the fresh 
clothes in a large pasteboard box that can be 
used for sending the soiled clothes the next 
week. 

Suppose you need something from a drug 
store that does not deliver to customers. 
The weather is bad, and you dislike to walk 
or drive to the village. It takes only a few 
moments to telephone. You will find the clerk 
quite willing to mail you the package, and the 
quick delivery is well worth the few extra 
cents. The postman must make the trip 
anyway, so there is no need to feel guilty for 
letting him save you trouble. 

Postmaster-General Burleson says that ulti- 
mately the government will handle all the 
small packages in the country, and he believes 
that within fifteen or twenty years it will be 
handling packages up to one hundred pounds 
in weight. 

An automobile was once sent from London 
to Paris by parcel post, and every day some 
fresh absurdity is reported. The system was 
not installed for purposes of amusement, but 
of convenience. It is worth while to learn how 
you can save time and money by using it in 
legitimate ways. 
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FARM DEMONSTRATION WORK. 


R a generation the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the state universities, agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations 

have been accumulating valuable scientific 
knowledge that relates to farm work. They 
have gathered it for the farmers of the United 
States, but it is an unfortunate truth that com- 
paratively few of the farmers make any general 
use of it. Bulletins, farm papers, conferences, 
fairs, and institutes spread the knowledge, but 
they cannot insure its being applied. Among 
millions of farmers and farmers’ sons there are 
only thousands who attend the schools of agri- 
culture, and not all of them return to work on 
the farm. 

There ought to be a more direct connection 
between the sources of agricultural knowledge 
and the farms, where the need of applying it 
becomes greater and greater as population over- 
takes production. How, then, shall the agri- 


| cultural college and the experiment station be 


taken to the farmers who do not or cannot go 


European powers, have either accepted the | to them? 
proposal or assured the State Department | 
that they will welcome negotiations to that end. | college with its special farm trains is a step 
About a dozen treaties have actually been | in that direction ; but of all extension work the 


signed. 


The extension work of the state agricultural 


| trained demonstrator and the demonstration 


In an address to the delegates who are | farm are the most effective. 


arranging for the celebration of the century 


In many states demonstration work has 


of peace between this country and England, | met with gratifying success. In Illinois, for 
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example, ten counties have farm demonstrator: 

paid at present from private funds, but wor! 
ing in conjunction with the state agricultur: 
college. The Companion of December 1: 
1912, told how a similar work had begun j 
North Dakota, with the financial backing « 
business men, railways, and county authoriti: 
—a work that aims first of all to bring abo. 
a diversity of crops in a region where the so) 
has become ‘‘wheat-sick.’’ 

There is a measure—the Lever bill—befo: 
Congress that provides for farm demonstrativ:: 
work, or other agricultural extension work, i: 
every state of the Union. It was actual). 
passed by the House of Representatives tw 
years ago, but failed to reach a vote in th 
Senate. The bill has the cordial support « 
Secretary Houston, of state university presi 
dents, and of many agricultural experts. | 
provides that the state and the national go\ 
ernments shall share the expense beyond tl] 
$10,000 yearly that the national governme: 
is to give each state for the work. The nation: | 
appropriation beyond that sum is to be in pro- 
portion to the rural population of each state. 

In brief, the plan provides that experi; 
shall carry to the poor or average farmer th. 
methods that have brought success to the suc- 
cessful farmer—that is, show him how |) 
build up his soil, what crops to plant, how to 
increase his yield, how to decrease the cost of 
production and increase profits, how to lessen 
labor by applying brain power. 

The plan has worked well wherever it has 
been tried. Is it capable of nation-wide app!i- 
cation? When resources and opportunity are 
considered, the American farmer cuts a sorry 
figure in comparison with the farmer of Europe. 
He needs to learn the truth in the motto of 
the National Soil Fertility League: ‘‘In agri- 
culture lies the hope of the nation; in applied 
science lies the hope of agriculture. ’’ 
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SENSITIVENESS. 


HOSE who are not sensitive by nature 

never become sensitive through experi- 

ence. Arid sensitiveness is such a doubt- 
ful blessing that few born without it would 
take any great pains to acquire the quality. 
The most common conception of a sensitive 
person is of one whose feelings are easily 
hurt. In wounded feelings, unquestionably, 
sensitiveness gives its earliest manifesta- 
tions; sensitive children are at times the 
unhappiest. 

But at other times they are the happiest. 
Although they have griefs and pangs that their 
more ‘‘stodgy’’ playmates never know, they 
also enjoy in a higher degree the pleasant emo- 
tions of life; they have a keener appreciation of 
affection and of kindness, their spirits respond 
more quickly and eagerly to the stimula- 
ting influences of friendship and books and 
nature. 

What they have especially to do as they grow 
older, if they are to make their sensitiveness 
an advantage to them rather than a handicap, 
is to learn self-control. When their feelings 
are hurt, they must bear the wound stoically. 
They must learn not to let their ego obscure 
the cosmos. They must harden themselves 
against the rough knocks of life without 
becoming less accessible to its soft appeals. 

Indeed, the paradox of sensitiveness is that 
the more successful a person is in conquering 
the vulnerability of his own feelings, the more 
tender he grows of the feelings of others. 
When his sensitiveness becomes thus objective, 
it begins to flourish as an aid and enrichment 
to life. Then what is sweet and sound in 
nature and in art makes a deeper impression, 
gives a greater pleasure, furnishes a livelier 
stimulus. 

The boy who thinks he is morbidly sensitive 
must not despair; the chances are that he wi!l 
become a man of quick human interests and 
keen and sympathetic understanding. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE NEXT KLONDIKE.—The Engine: '- 

ing and Mining Journal says that ex)°- 
rienced mining engineers predict that the m: -t 
productive gold fields in this country duri: + 
the next five years will be those situated '" 
the Gastineau district of Alaska, includi’.+ 
the Treadwell mines on an island in * 
Gastineau Channel, and those near the to." 
of Juneau, on the other side of it. 1 
deposit of gold ore round Juneau is believe » 
be greater in tonnage than any deposit ¢! 
where in the world, except perhaps that in‘ © 
Rand. If all the mines are worked in 
cordance with present plans, they will proba! ) 
produce forty thousand tons of ore a day, ‘' 
about twelve million tons a year. “‘If t's 


estimate is borne out,’’ says the Engineer: / 








.d Mining Journal, ‘‘we shall have a new 
-oduection of eighteen million dollars a year, 
- nearly twenty per cent. of the total gold 
oduction of the United States at the present 
me, ?? e 
\ ATER DIVINING.—The divining rod 
¥¥ has recently received much attention in 
veral European countries. In every impartial 
‘rial of its merits, however, the results have 
een inconclusive. Sometimes water was pre- 
Jicted where none was found; sources of water 
were often passed over 
unnoticed; and sometimes 
water was found by one 
person, and not by others 
who passed over the same 
spot. The committee that 
conducted the trials at Guild- 
ford, England, reported that, 
although certain persons 
may have some sensitiveness 
to underground water, it is 
neither definite nor trust- 
worthy enough to be of much 





practical value. They aver, | 
moreover, that the lack of 
agreement between the 
diviners shows that finding water is a matter | 
more of personal skill and experience than of | 
any influence that the water exerts upon them. | 
These conclusions agree in the main with the | 
statements in a bulletin of the United = 





Geological Survey entitled, ‘‘ Underground 
Water for Farm Use.’’ The bulletin says 
that no appliance, either mechanical or electric, 
has yet been devised that will detect water in 
places where plain common sense and Close | 
observation will not show its presence just as | 
well. ® | 


LAMELESS HEAT.— Prof. William A. | 

Bone, of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology in London, has hit on a 
manner of gas heating that may greatly change 
our methods of using fuel. When a mixture | 
of gas and air under high pressure is directed 
against a red-hot fire-brick held a short dis- | 
tance away, the mixture will burn at the| 
surface of the brick. Now if such a mixture 
of gas and air is forced through the porous 
brick, and lighted on the farther side, it will 
burn like an ordinary gas flame; but if more | 
air or less gas is used, it ceases to burn, but | 
the porous surface becomes white-hot. In that | 
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that it was time for the European nations to 
insist on the settlement of the disorders in 
Mexico. ——On February 19th, President Huerta 
notified Mr. Nelson O’Shaughnessy, the 
American chargé W@ affaires, that he would 
send out of Mexico Salvador Miron, the editor 
whose newspaper has been most abusive in its | 
references to President Wilson.——A movement 
exists among the Constitutionalists to bring 
about the secession of the five northern states | 
of Mexico, and their erection into an inde- 
pendent nation. Publicly, both Carranza and 
Villa repudiate any solution of the problem | 
that does not include the deposition of Huerta. | 
& 
CONGRESS. —On February 18th, the House 
of Representatives passed the Alaska, rail- 
way bill, but amended it by striking out the | 


provision for a bond issue, and providing that | - 


the road shall be built by direct appropriation. 

——On February 20th, the Senate, considering | 
the arbitration treaties presented by the State 
Department for renewal, voted down, 40 to 13, 
amendments intended to exclude from arbitra- | 
tion such subjects as Panama Canal tolls, | 


| Japanese immigration, and the operation of the | 
| Monroe Doctrine. 


On the next day the Senate 
ratified the conventions renewing the treaties 
with Spain, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
Japan, Portugal, Italy, and Switzerland. Sev- 
enteen other treaties remain to be renewed, 
but no doubt now remains of favorable action | 
on them. ® 
HE SEALING CONTROVERSY.—Be-| 
fore a Congressional committee that is | 
investigating the methods employed in the) 
Pribilof Islands sealing industry, George A. 
Clark, Academic Secretary of Leland Stanford, 
Jr. University, on February 2ist gave testi- 
mony against the wisdom of the present law. | 
He declared that it was a mistake to forbid the 
killing of male seals on the Pribilof Islands 
except for food purposes. He believes that 
the present policy permits more male seals to | 
survive than are necessary for the perpetuation | 
of the herds. The natives are put to much | 
inconvenience and some suffering by reason of | 


| the restricting of their natural food supply, | 


and the fur trade is unfavorably affected by an | 
unnecessary scarcity of skins. 
& 
PERMANENT “GRAFT” COURT.—On | 
February 23d, in a special message to the 
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ean Dp hoicest combinations. You’ll be 
Relighted with them. Send l0c for pkt. Catalog FREE. 
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Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and | 
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ful land of sunshine. 
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free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
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The Out-of-door Life! 


OUNTED on a sturdy, fast Indian 
you are in command of everything 
that’s going on, far and near. Shore 

and country—short trips or long trips— 
the whole out-of-doors is yours when you 
own a motorcycle. The zest of riding, 
with its rush of pure air—as you roll off 
|} mile after mile—gives a new exhilaration, 
|| just makes life hum with fresh delight! 

What point of interest do you want to reach 
quickly? Throw a leg over an Indian—give 
a “twist of the wrist’’—and off you go. 


* «yaa MOTOCYCLES 
| FOR 1914 


powerful and swift red beauties. All have Foot- 

famous comfort feature, the Cradle Spring 

. ve electric equip- 

on head light, electric tail light, 

electric signal, two sets of storage batteries. Also Corbin- 
speedomet 





HEN women continue to sweep 
their carpets in the old-fashioned 
way it is because they are not convinced there the 
is a better way—that in the Bissell sweeper 18 Feame end 
lies relief from their bondage of drudgery. 


BISSELL’S 


i Prices have been revised downward hanical values 
“Cyco” BALL BEARING increased—so that every young man can own an 
Indian with little effort. 





Carpet Sweeper 
is the final effort of 38 years in the ex- 


clusivé manufacture of carpet sweepers. It 
will make your sweeping easy and save your 
carpets. The Bissell is truly the handy, inex- 
pensive cleaning device for every day use. 
Ask the woman who owns one. An extra 
sweeper for upstairs will save steps. Let us 
mail you our booklet “‘Zasy, Economical, 


_And = mang a this : Al Indian ee toD lek 
Dealers and Service Stations.’ * ; 


1914 Prices range from $200 to $325 
F. O. B. Factory. 
Ask the nearest Indian dealer for a free demonstra- 
tion. He'll be glad to talk the Indian over with you. 
Send for the new 32-page catalog. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sanitary Sweeping.’ Bissell sweepers are sold 
at all the best stores at $2.75 to $5.75. 
















way it is possible, with great economy of fuel, New York Legislature, Governor Glynn rec- 
to get a temperature far above the melting | ommended that the retired judges of the 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. G10 Stans Sc., Spvineficld, Mess. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


point of platinum. This flameless heater is | Court of Appeals be constituted a permanent | Branches and Service Stations—Chicago Dallas 
now used for heating boilers. It does away | court, to have charge of investigating the | “WE SWEEP THE WORLD” di, >, | —-—» *- pelea 














with grates, smokestacks, and chimneys, it | departments of the state government whenever 
produces no smoke or objectionable odor, and | reason for such action appeared. He was led 
it utilizes ninety per cent. of the heat value of | to do so by the fact that the present investi- 
the fuel. * gation into official irregularity is being con- | 
ducted by the district attorney of New York | 
be the largest stone ever cut by human | himself, and by separate committees appointed | 
hands lies in an abandoned quarry near the | by the two houses of the legislature — with 
ruins of Baalbek, in Syria. According to) much consequent confusion. 
| 
ASTERN RAILWAY RATES.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has extended 
the suspension of the five-per-cent. advance in 
freight rates desired by the Eastern railways 
until September 12th. The commission de- | 
clared on February 19th, however, that it 
| expected to reach a decision on the cases before 
summer. . 


| DURE FOOD DECISION.—On February | 
24th, the Supreme Court handed down a | 
| decision in the so-called ‘‘bleached-flour’’ case. | 
Die Welt der Technik, this mammoth obelisk, | The court holds that adulteration is punishable | 
which is shown in the illustration, is about | under the pure food act only when the adulter- | 
seventy-five feet long, eighteen feet high, and | ation disguises actual defects in the food, or 
fifteen feet wide. Its weight is estimated at | adds poisonous substances in amounts sufficient 
fifteen hundred tons. High up in the wall of | to be actually deleterious to the consumer. 
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Your Boyisa Little Steam Boiler 


Jacob A. Riis, the New York settlement worker, says: ‘‘ Every American 
boy is a little steam boiler with the steam always up. Si¢ on the safely valve 


an old castle at Baalbek are other stones | 
nearly as large. No one knows when the | 
massive blocks were quarried, or how they | 
were moved from place to place and hoisted 
into position, for the race that hewed them | 
into shape carved no inscriptions or memorials | 


& 

ECKER’S CONVICTION REVERSED. | 
On February 24th, the New York Court | 

of Appeals ordered a new trial for Charles | 
Becker, the New York police lieutenant who | 
was convicted of procuring through professional 


and bang goes the boiler.’’ 

Parents who provide (or help him secure) a vea/ billiard table, will go far toward 
solving their particular ‘‘ Boy Problem.’’ 

He will find keen enjoyment and an outlet for boyish enthusiasm right in his 
own home. 


Live, Manly Boys Delight to Play on the Beautiful 


















‘‘ounmen’’ the murder of Herman Rosenthal, 
|a gambler who had made public the relation 


upon them. 

& & & } 
'e | that existed between the police and the gam- | 
CURRENT» EVENTS (ies of New York. The court holds that 


“BABY GRAND” 
\AEXICO.—A great sensation was caused | errors of the trial judge prevented Becker from 


N | Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tabl 

; on February 20th by the news that Mr. | receiving a fair trial. The conviction of the ar or oc et- ar a e 

\‘Y. §. Benton, a wealthy English ranch | four ‘‘gunmen’’ was affirmed. . : ‘ ’ 
ss P | The Baby Grand is a genuine BRUNSWICK, made with the same care and skill 

: aad of taser Nageeb sero tines dogs | * as our es tables, used exclusively by the world’s cue experts. Made of 

'elore in Juarez by the order o' ne ? atm agree- | Mahogany, inlaid. 

ihe act caused much indignation in England, ye ie ag Fc Mies + and Fitted with Slate Bed, Monarch Cushions and Drawer which holds Playing Outfit. 

«nd along the Texas border as well. At the — — we a Sizes 3x6, 34x7, 4x8. Our Brunswick ‘‘Convertible’’ styles serve also as 
ng a ; the Standard Oil Company for the exploitation Dining or Library Tables and Davenports. 

“quest of the British government, Secretary | of the Chinese oil fields has met with much 


ryan ordered an immediate investigation into | 4 position from influential Chinese. It was Let the Boy Buy the Table 


.e circumstances surrounding the case. Gen- reported from Peking on 
al Villa, in defending his action, declared February 20th that Japan | Your boy can easily pay for the table—it’s a good way to teach him to save. 
at Benton chad been regularly tried before was by no means pleased | easy terms as low as 20 cents a day. 
* court-martial, and produced the records of | with the situation, al-| Playing Outfit Free 
‘at tribunal in substantiation of his words. | though formal protests | The of each table includes complete 
caten Was stutenset to Gout by Sie court had not yet been made. Rack’ Chalk, "Markers, Brash, ‘Gover, Rules, 
| Book on ** How to Play,” etc., etc. 


r attempting to shoot General Villa during | ‘ 
interview concerning some depredations that 
SCENT DEATH —| Send the Coupon 


‘d been committed on Benton’s property. 


We offer very 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (239) 
Dept. VN—623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated book— 


“‘ Billiards—The Home Magnet” 





‘he friends of the Englishman deny that he At Denver, Colorado, | || ““piukras~the Home Magnet" containing pic te a pa Ree AC Aa: 
‘as armed, and charge the court-martial with on February 23d, Henry | One errs took wil help mm 
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‘iexiean policy of the United States in the | Senate, and a former Secretary of the Interior, 
loreign newspapers. Some of them suggested | aged eighty-three. | 
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-&, The SYMBOL 
By Essie PhelpsDuffy 


GAINST the far, blue hills, the fading light 
Shows me the old church spire, erect and 
white ; 
The gray road, lost in windings here and there, 
A crumpled ribbon, twining meadows fair ; 
Dim, purpling landscape; cool mists rising far— 
And yon, a cloud-veil fastened with a star. 





O years! that take such heavy toll of men— 

No twilight time shall find me there again ; 

But shining clear and white against the hill, 

I know the stately spire points heavenward still ; 
Mute token of white faiths that used to be, 
Whose memories walk the old gray road with me. 


® © 


OBLIGATION. 





it’s my own business!’’ the 
young man declared to his 
‘*My life is | 


x Ti I choose to go to the devil, 


minister, defiantly. 
my own.”’ 

Evidently Doctor Brown had 
expected more courtesy from his 
young friend, whom he wanted to help; but 
courtesy or no courtesy, there was more to be 
said. 

‘*Let me tell you of a young fellow I knew | 
onee,’? he answered, quietly. ‘‘His father | 
was a hard-working shoemaker in narrow cir- | 
cumstances. All the happiness the father or 
mother knew consisted in their hopes for their | 
son. They wanted him to have the advantages | 
that had been denied to them. They were | 
godly people, and wanted the son to be able | 
to do God’s work on earth. To that end, they 
gladly denied themselves every luxury. They 
scraped and pinched year after year, in order 
that their boy might have a college education. 
At last the boy entered college. The money 
so laboriously saved, and consecrated by his 
parents’ long sacrifices, he spent in barrooms 
and other evil places. He neglected his work. 
He acquired vicious habits instead. What is 
your opinion of the boy?’’ he asked. 

The young man’s lip curled. ‘‘There’s only 
one thing to say,’’ he replied. ‘‘He was a 
hopeless cur !’’ 

‘*No doubt of it !’’ said Doctor Brown. Then 
he turned squarely on the young man. ‘‘But 
wherein, essentially, does he differ from you ? 
I see your life crowded with all the blessings 
of the age. Where did they come from? 
They came from the unselfish toilers of the 
past! They came from self-denying saints and 
martyrs of every-day life in every age! We_| 
shouldn’t have the civilization we know if 
men and women had not denied themselves, | 
and sacrificed themselves, and fought and bled 








and died in their eagerness to keep the lamp | h 


of truth and goodness lighted. 
‘‘Back in the ages I see One hanging upon | 
a cross. Down through the ages I see the) 
long line of those who have followed in His | 
way, who have literally given themselves to | 
the work of making this a better world, 
although they were crushed in the process. 


He’s educated them all, and given them their 
chances. Did you ever think what it means toa 
fellow to give up brilliant opportunities—and Joe 
had ’em—for the sake of half a dozen brothers 
and sisters?” 

“N-no,” Sybil faltered. 

The doctor’s whip pointed to a shabby house 
with a tiny garden of flowers beside it. 

“There’s another,” he said. “I want to take off 
my hat every time I think of Mary Jordan. She 
brought her brother through the morphine habit. 
You don’t know what that means, child. It’s a 
fight with wild beasts. She won; and to judge by 
the triumph in her eyes, that’s all she asks of 
life.” He turned in his seat and smiled down at 
the girl beside him. ‘Stories are poor stuff beside 
life, little girl; and to have eyes to see all the real 
adventure and heroism about us—is better than 
to write a dozen novels.” ° 


* © 


A MATTER OF GAMENESS. 


E sat in Captain Martin’s room, in the 
quarters of Hook & Ladder 10, and we | 


were discussing heroism, although those 
blue-shirted men did not call it that. To them, 
aman is “game” or he is not, and stern are the 
standards by which they judge their fellows. The 
captain was speaking. 


“When I was with old ‘19’ Engine,” he said, “Pete 
Larkin was our engineer. Before that he was a 

ipeman, but one day, when he was dragging his 
ine up the stairs of a burning apartment house, a 
door above him burst open, and the blaze came 
out at him. He gave a yell, dropped the nozzle, 
and ran. The affair was hushed up, for Pete 
stood well at headquarters, and he 
suspension. 

“But during that lay-off he did some deep think- 
ing. He was clever with machinery, and, with a 
little study, passed the examination for engineer, 
and came k to 19. He was a fellow, but 
his record was against him; he had a ‘pull,’ too, 
and so he was not popular. 

“Early one ~~ morning an alarm rang in down 
by the river. y place was on the rear of the 
engine, where I pulled the bell and tooted the 
whistle. Pete stood beside me with an eye qn his 


auges. 
“ “We rattled along Hooper Street, and were just 
about to cross Main when a milk wagon came 
jogging a under the elevated railroad. The 
noise scared the horse, and he gave a jump that 
put the whole outfit right in our pee. A sharp 
swerve, so that we could get behind the wagon, 
was our only chance, and Harry Johnson, w 
was driving, pulled hard on the reins. We cleared 
the wagon all right, and were turning back to the 
middle of the street, when the hub of a forward 
wheel came against an ‘L’ pillar withacrash. I 
landed in the coal box, with Pete on top of me. 
The frightened horses leaped forward. The 
—~ lurched drunkenly. 

“Pete raised himself up, and looked forward. 
one!’ The crash had 
the driver to his seat, 


rew only a 


He gave a cry, ‘Harry’s 
broken the strap that hel 
and he had been thrown forward on the pole 
between the horses. He hung there by his hands 
and legs, within a foot of the hoofs of the fright- 
ened animals. He did not have room to pull 
himself up, and to drop off meant a horrible death. 
The horses plunged madly on; two blocks farther 
the street ended at the river! 

“While I was still trying to the situation, 
I saw that Pete was up to someth ng. Along the 
side of the engine runs a long suction pipe, that 
we drop overboard when there is a fire near the 
river. Pete, straddling that, was slowly working 
his way forward. There were not many things 
for him to take hold of, and what few there wefe 
were boiling hot. I expected every second to see 
him thrown under the wheels. ut he worked 
is way on slowly and a. Past the hot 
cylinders, ~~ the big boiler he crawled, and 
reached out one hand for the lamp bracket on the 
seat. Then it seemed as if his strength failed 
him, for he faltered; but with a supreme effort he 
drew himself—oh, so slowly !—into the seat. Luck- 
ly. the reins had caught on the footboard when 

arry had a them, Pete picked them “ 
in his blistered, seared hands, pulled hard, an 

led, ‘Whoa!’ 
“The horses, responsive to familiar discipline, 


as he attained the age of eighteen. So she a 
pointed the Arab, who was an expert — 
special commissioner to visit all the elep t 
marts of the East. When the little mascot reached 
Bangalore, the Arab got as a reward a bonus 
of ten thousand rupees (thirty-two hundred dol- 
lars), and a government pension for life. 


ZEWHARVESof SLUMBER 


~ ByMadisonCawein ~ 





PON the wharves of Slumber 
I watched the Ships of Dreams 
Come sailing in through mist and moon, 
With glowworm lights and gleams. 


Their holds were stuffed with plunder 
Of every land and time: 

With Ophir gold and gods of Greece, 
And scraps of ancient rime. 


Pastils of Cretan henbane, 
And bales of Yemen silk, 

With cassia buds and sandalwood 
And Oman pearls like milk. 


And slaves, both men and women, 
Most fair to look upon, 

Whose chanting made the breeze to blow 
That swept the Dreamships on. 


T had the pick and taking 
Of every cargo there— 

The spice and gold, the slaves and gems, 
The myrrh and pearls and vair. 


But while I stood debating 
What thing to take and choose, 

A voice cried, “Lo! the good ship Dawn 
Draws in across the dews!” 


And all the Dreamships vanished, 
And left me wide awake 

To think of all the many things 
It had been mine to take. 


® © 


FRIENDS OF THE MACKEREL. 


ISHERMEN declare that there is a curious 

fish, the “mackerel guard,” or “longnose,” 

that accompanies the schools of mackerel, 
and acts as a sort of scout, to warn the mackerel 
of approaching danger. Mr. Minchin describes it 
in “Sea-Fishing,” as a long, eel-shaped fish, bril- 
liantly green and white in color. In France, it is 
called the orphie, and brings a better price than 
the mackerel in the market. 

The longnose is a most active fish, very fond of 
leaping and playing on the surface, and it swims 
wit eat swiftness. On one occasion, writes 
Mr. chin, when I was trailing a small bait 
from a boat that was under sail, a longnose took 






Pe og 
ET hc 


the hook about thirty 
yards astern. He swam 
up to the boat like a flash, 
and onene he was drag- 
in eavily leaded 
ne, he passed on ahead 
of us, and had to be fought 
back from that position. Ihave never had such 
| an experience with any other fish except the blue 
| shark, which is one of the very swiftest of swim- 
| mers. 
| Another sociable fish, often found with the 
| mackerel, isthe scad. The species is exceedingly 
rolific, but its enemies are also numerous. 
| the sead has learned to seek shelter in quite un- 





Because of their devotion, America to-day is | braced their feet, and sparks flew from their hoofs | likely places. Multitudes of the young fishes, two 


different from China and India. I see your | 


own father and mother, who, like all real | 
fathers and mothers, want more than anything | 
else that you should become a sturdy and | 


righteous man. Though they never made the | 8) 


same sacrifices that the shoemaker made, they 
would have done so gladly if as a result you 
would be finer and better. All you are, you 
are because of others. All you have has been | 
given to you for a purpose as distinct as the 
purpose for which that boy went to college. 
You pronounced judgment on him quickly. 
What more can you say for yourself?’’ 

The young man’s face was burning in honest | 
shame. ‘‘Only this,’’ heanswered. ‘‘I realize | 
now that my life is not my own. By the} 
obligations that others have laid me under, I 
am bound in honor to fulfill their purposes. ’’ 


® © 


EYES TO SEE. 


—s 8 Doctor Winter turned the | 
= A corner, Sybil Kendall came | 

down the library steps. The | 
pink of her gown matched charm- | 
ingly the pink of her cheeks, but | 
there was discontent in the expres- 
sion of her eyes and mouth. Doctor } 
Winter pulled up abruptly. “I1) 
haven’t had time to pick any roses to-day,” he | 
said. “You can’t refuse to let me ride with one.” | 

Sybil laughed, dimpled, and climbed in beside | 
him. © | 

“It’s only because it was a very pretty com- | 
pliment, and I wanted to encourage you,” she | 
assured him, severely. ‘“You’ve said so many | 
unpleasant things to me, you know!”’ 

The old doctor chuckled. Sybil was one of his 
favorites; but beneath the chuckle he was think- 
ing of the books in the corner of the seat, and 
of the mouth that had been so discontented a 
moment before. Suddenly he leaned forward to 
wave a cheerful hand to a man who was passing. 

“There’s a hero for you!” he said. 

“Why, that was Joe Harkness,” Sybil said, in 
surprise. 

“Of course it was Joe Harkness!” the doctor 
snapped. “Did you think it was Bert? I’ve got 
nothing against Bert, but Joe has ten times his 
ability. When Mr. Harkness died, some one had 
to hold the family together, and that was Joe. 





as her bore back in the harness. They stopped 
not fifty feet from the river. I jumped off, and 
ran round to get Harry. His clothes were cut to 
ribbons, but there wasn’t a scratch on him. Pete 
was still sitting in the driver’s seat, holding the 
panel but his eyes were shut and his face was 
astly. 

_“ Well, we went on to the fire, which didn’t 
amount to much, and the chief sent Pete to the 
hospital. When he came back to 19, a couple of 
weeks later, the boys gave him a great welcome, 
but he couldn’t see the reason for it. He said he 
was scared to death all the time, and didn’t know 


| what he was doing. But we thought different.” 


® © 


A FOUR-TOED MASCOT. 


TRANGE things are always happening “east 
of Suez.” Charles Mayer, an American, who 
for several years combed the jungles of the 

Far East for rare animals for the big shows and 
the zodélogical gardens, tells one of the strangest. 
Mayer had been on a very successful hunt in the 
Sultanate of Trengganu, then an independent 
state on the eastern side of the Malay Peninsula, 
and he brought back to Singapore a number of 
elephants. While he was at work unloading the 
animals, Mayer was pestered by a dingy-looking 
Arab who wanted to know the price of a certain 
half-grown elephant. At last, in order to get rid 
of the fellow, Mayer named a price—an absurdly 
high one. “I wouldn’t take a cent less than three 
thousand dollars Mex. for that baby,” he said. 


At the time there was very little demand for 
small elephants, and three or four hundred Mexi- 
can dollars was nearer the real value of the 
animal. The Arab, however, immediately thrust 
his hand into his bosom, and produced a wad of 
bank notes. There was a little over one thousand 
dollars in the handful, but the Arab handed it all 
to Mayer as “earnest money,” and promised to 
return in an hour with the balance. 

Long before the hour expired, the Arab appeared 
with the money, and the deal was completed. 
Mayer was dumfounded. He saw no reason why 
that particular elephant should bring ten times 
the usual market value, and he asked the Arab 
flatly why he should pay such an exorbitant price 
for so small an elephant. 

The Arab pointed to the fore feet of his re 
when Mayer for the first time noticed that ft had 
four toes instead of five. Its hind feet were four- 
toed, as is normally the case with elephants. The 
man would give no further explanation, so Mayer 
— ai s shoulders and went on with his 
work. 

Six months later, the American learned what 


had _ become of the little elephant. Throughout’ 


the East, a four- elephant, it seems, is sup- 
posed to bring luck and long life to its owner. 
he fabulously rich Maharani of Mysore wanted 


such a “mascot” for her young son, Krishnaraja 


Wodeyar, who was to become Maharaja as soon 





or three inches long, collect and swim about under 
the great umbrellas of the larger jeilyfishes. The 
larger fish huddle beneath floating masses of sea- 
weed, and among wreckage and driftwood, espe 
cially beneath bou of trees that still carry 
plenty of leaves and twigs. The Spanish fisher- 
men take advantage of this habit by mooring 
dead pine trees upright in the water, with the 
branches just below the surface. The scads col- 
lect among the twigs. and the fishermen net them 
out without any difficulty. 


* © 


THE BEST THING AT THE FAIR. 
[: an unaccountable moment of generosity, Zebu- 





lon Coleman had promised to take his wife with 

him to the state fair. While he was feeding his 
| Duroc Jerseys, he counted up the extra cost of 
| taking Sarah with him, ‘and he could not give him- 
| self any sensible reason for such a waste of sixteen 
| dollars. The only excuse he could think of was 
| that Sarah had not been off the place for more 








| 
| 


at her a little uneasily. “What was a chore boy 
doin’ among the machines?” 

“Why,” said Sarah, “it was one of those litt 
chuffing engines no bigger than a tub—and it ran 
a washing machine at one end and a churn at the 
other. %, had a card on it that said, ‘Th: 
Chore Boy That Never Gets Tired.’ ”’ 

Zebulon scraped his feet a little uneasily on th- 


rag carpet. 
Sa. - aad cost twenty-four dollars,” remarked 


rah. 

“Well, we can’t afford it,” said Zebulon, always 
ready to stop the first insidious advance on his 
bank account. 

“Reckon we’ll have to,” said Sarah. “I ordered 
one—and it’ll be here Saturday.” 

Down went Zebulon’s newspaper. “ You or- 
dered it?” he shouted. 

dd “T’ll pay for it with the money 
my new coat would have cost.” 

ae didn’t know you were goin’ to have any new 
coat.” 

“T wasn’t,” said Sarah. ‘“That’s why I took the 
price of it for a chore boy.” s 

And that was what he got by spending sixteen 
dollars to give Sarah a time! Well, it would 
never happen again. He cleared his throat for ai 
explosion; but just then their nearest neighbo: 
came to the bae door, and Sarah went to the 
kitchen. 

“Well, Mrs. Coleman,” Zebulon heard the neigh 
bor ask, “did you have a good time at the fair?” 

“Yes,” said Sarah’s emphatic voice, “I did, and 
I’m v4 every year.” 

“What did you bring back ?” asked the neighbo: 

“Spunk!” said Sarah, si ——- 

And Zebulon slowly picked up the paper and 
began to figure on the margin with the stub of » 
— how he should get along without that 

wenty-four dollars. 
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RATTLED. 


T was an American poet, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
| who bestowed upon “the Percy’s high-born race , 

the beautiful and brave,” those oft-quoted 
epithets. Nevertheless, although to an English- 
man the name of Percy stands for everything that 
is historically picturesque, noble and gallant, it is 
quite as likely to suggest to the American the 
defeated British commander at Lexington, as 
Harry Hotspur, the rash and splendid Percy of 
Shakespeare, and of ““Chevy Chase,” or any of the 
other numerous fighting Percies who have shared 
in English battles by land and sea. 


And now, once more, in “Highways and Byways 
in the Border,” by the late Andrew Lang and his 
brother John, the honored name is linked with a 
story of defeat. In 1372 the Lord Perey of that 
day, the English warden of the marches, at the 
head of seven thousand men, lay encamped not 
far from the River Tweed. 

“To scare away from their poor little crops the 
deer and wild cattle that were wont, when night 
fell, to ravage them, the Scotch country folk of 
that district used to sound at frequent inter- 
vals a primitive kind of drum. To the ends of 
long poles they fixed what may best be termed 
huge rattles, made of dried skins tightly stretched 
over semicircular ribs of wood. Inside each skin 
they oy a few round pebbles. When shaken vig- 
orously, these rattles would give out a noise — 
terrifying to any four-footed animal, especially 
when heard in the stillness of the night.” 

The clever Scotchmen planned a stampede, and 
in the pitechy blackness of midnight sent a number 
of picked men, carrying their rattles, carefully 

ised and muftied, who stole unperceived from 

ush to bush and from stone to stone, until they 
were close upon the enemy’s camp, on the heights 
ateither side. Then they sounded the rattles with 
a sudden din truly infernal. 

Picketed horses, mad with terror, broke loose, 
rushed through the camp, and trampled over the 
ae soldiers. Those Nd me awake, deaf- 
ened and bewildered by the oly uproar, which 
but a few comprehended, were seized with a panic 
scarcely less abject than that of their horses. 
Many fled. The rest found themselves, as dawn 
broke, without either mounts, transport animals 
or baggage ; all of which had been captured by 
the wily Scots. On foot, in wrath and humilia- 
tion, Percy and his seven thousand fell back across 
the Tweed. 

Seldom, in sober fact and modern slang, has a 


| formidable force been so easily and completely 
rattled! : 


® © 
SATISFYING BOTH SIDES. 


R. G. W. Harris, who was a clerk in Lin- 
M coln’s law office at Springfield, gave to the 
editor of “‘The Every-Day Life of Abraham 
Lincoln” an interesting reminiscence of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s pacific and common-sense way of conduct- 
ing his business. 


A crack-brained attorney who lived in Spring- 
field, supported mainly by the other lawyers of 
the place, became indebted, in the sum of $2.50, 
to a wealthy citizen of the county. The creditor, 
failing after repeated efforts to collect the amount 
due him, came to Mr. Lincoln and asked him to 
bring suit. Lincoln explained the man’s condition 
and circumstances, and advised his client to let 
the matter rest; but the creditor’s temper was up. 
and he insisted on bringing suit. Again Lincolu 
urged him to let the matter drop, adding, “You 
can make nothing out of him, and it will cost you 
a good deal more than the debt to bring suit.” __ 

he creditor was still determined to have his 
way, and threatened to seek some other attorney 
who would be more willing to take charge of the 
matter than Lincoln appeared to be. Lincoln then 
said, “Well, if you are determined that suit shall 
be brought, I will bring it; but my charge will be 
ten dollars.” The creditor paid over the money, 
and gave peremptory orders that the suit should 
be brought that very day. 

After his client’s departure, Lincoln went out of 
the office. He returned in about an hour with ai 
amused look on his face. I asked what please: 
him, and he replied, “I brought suit against 
and then hunted him up, told him what I had done 
handed him half of the ten dollars, and we wet! 





than a day at a time in thirty years, and the trip | over tothe squire’s office. He confessed judgment 


| might do her good. Anyway, he had promised, 
| and he was in for it. 


When on got to the fair, Sarah did not tag 
| round after Zebulon as he had expected her to do. 
When she had learned where the different build- 
ings were, she let her husband go to the trotting 
races, and the foxhound races, and other events 
that she did not care for. Sarah really found a lot 
of interesting thin the machinery exhibits, the 
homemaker’s exhibits, and the rooms where they 


met several women from her own neighbo 


On the way_ home, she seemed in such 
spirits that Zebulon felt that the sixteen dollars 
was not wholly wasted. Besides, she could econ- 
omize on something about the house to help make 
up the expense. 

“Well, Sarah,” he said, after supper, “what was 
the most interesting ae you saw?” 

Sarah, face to face with the appalling amount 
of work that awaited her return, sank down in a 
rocking-chair. 

“The most interesting thing I saw, Zeb,” she 
replied, “was that chore boy. Didn’t you see it 
over where all the engines and machines were 
beim | and puffing?” 

“What do you mean, Sarah?” 





Zebulon looked 


| 
| 
| 





and paid the bill.” Lincoln added that he did no! 
see any other way to make things so general!) 
satisfactory. 

® © 


THE MIND THAT RULED. 


ROM a Western paper comes the story of 
youth whose tendency to sleep late of a mor! 
ing cost him his job. The man in questio: 


showed pictures and pieces of handwork. She |a@ Swede, was working for a farmer, who «: 


rhood, | 
-_ they attended meetings of the homemaker’s manded punctuality above everything else. 
c e | 


The farmer told him that he must be at wo! 
every morning at four o’clock sharp. The “hand 
failed to get up in time, and the farmer threatei 
to discharge him. Then the “hand” bought « 
alarm clock, and for some time everything we! 
smoothly. But one morning he got to t) 

een minutes late. The farmer immediate! 
discharged him, in — of his protestations th: 
his alarm clock was to blame. 

Sadly returning to his room, the discharged e» 
gloves determined to find out the cause of hi 

ownfall. He took the alarm clock to pieces, ali 
discovered a dead cockroach among the works. 

“Well,” he soliloquized, “Ay tank it bane !: 
bag the clock wouldn’t run—the engineer ba! 

a 7 














SIGNS OF SPRING. 
BY ISABELLA McKELVEY BRIGGS. 


i wonder what the people think 
Who make us study so ? 

] wonder if they understand 
‘The tattling winds that blow, 

And feel that Spring is stirring *neath 
Her coverlet of snow ? 


I wonder if they hear the rush 
Of sap inside a tree ? 

] wonder, if they hear the stir 
Of buds they cannot see — 

Those folks who make us stay in school 
From nine o'clock till three ? 


I wonder if they know the smell 
Of buds beneath the mould ? 

I wonder if they’ve eVer watched 
‘The tiny leaves unfold, 

Or Spring go dancing through the woods 
To keep from getting cold ? 


I don’t believe they understand 
(The songs the breezes sing! 

I don’t believe they understand 
One single magic thing; 

Or else they'd let us out at noon 
To go and play with Spring! 
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BILLY MOUSE. 
BY HAZEL CHADWICK. 


ILLY Mouse lived in a snug, warm nest 
B with his mother and father. He had 

not taken any long trips into the world, 
because Mother Mouse was afraid that some 
harm would befall him. Every night at bed- 
time she told him stories about the big pantry 
where there were all sorts of good things to 
eat. But at the end of the story she always 
said, in a very stern voice: 

‘*Billy Mouse, you mustn’t go there! On 
the shelf beside the crackers and cheese there 
is a trap. And that is where all naughty 
mice get caught—and never, never come back 
home again !’’ 

Billy Mouse always felt scared when his 
mother said those words, but he thought so 
much about the crackers and cheese that he 
sometimes crept near to a hole in the wall 
beside the pantry shelf and peeped. 

One evening Father and Mother Mouse had 
gone to get the provisions for the next day. 
Before they left they tucked Billy Mouse into 
bed in the warm nest. 

But that night Billy Mouse could not go to 
sleep; his eyes popped right open almost as 
soon as he shut them. He kept thinking that 
he would like to take just one look into the 
pantry. 

At last he crawled out of the nest, and 
started down the passageway toward the hole 
in the wall. When he reached it, he peeped 
through. All was dark and still. He was) 
afraid that his mother and father might be 
there, and he did not wish to meet them just 
then. He knew that they would take him 
straight home. 

He listened. They were not there! 

He put one little claw through the hole, then 
another, and at last, with a jump, he landed 
on the shelf. Oh, it was so interesting! 
There were big bags and little bags; there 
were tin cans and boxes, and many, many 
things that he had never seen before. He 
longed to know what was in every one of them. 

There was a beautiful round cake on a plate | 
near by. It was covered with white frosting, | 
and lovely pink candy drops were sprinkled | 
over the top. Some of the pink things made | 
the words: 





For Dorothy. 
Standing in the white frosting were five pink | 
candles, and in the middle were roses and | 
green leaves. 
Little Billy Mouse had never seen anything 
so pretty before. He looked and looked. Then 
he jumped right into the middle of the soft 
frosting! It was very sticky and sweet. He} 
tasted a pink candy drop, and it was good; | 
he tried another. Suddenly he heard a noise. 
He crept in among the roses. The door 
opened, and Mary, the cook, came in. She 
lighted the candles—one, two, three, four, five! 
Billy Mouse, in among. the flowers in the 
middle; blinked his little bright eyes, but he 
did not move. 
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HIS SLEEPY STORY. 
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My woolly bear Was a wonderful bear, 
He came on my Christmas tree. 
I guess that he’d been almost everywhere 
Before he came home to me. 
I cuddle him close on these snowy 
nights, 
And Jou ought to hear him tell 
Of all the wonderful, wonderful sights 
On forest and hill and dell ! 
He says that the trees are miles and 
miles high, 
That cataracts roar and leap $ 


BY LILLIAN MACDONALD. 
And the owls hoot “ Whoo!” in the 


starlit sky, 
And then — we go to sleep. 


At least —I guess we are really way 


Out West with the Indians bold, 


And we hunt, and fish, and ride, and play, 


And we're all just six years old! 


And we caught a moose as big as a house, 


With a horn at left and right! 


And we caught something else —a little 


mouse ! 


And I guess that’s all to-night. 


tit 


and little boys in white suits. When they saw | 


Isn’t it be-au-ti-ful !’’ | 


outside, you could not see them. But when 


By nine o’clock every one of the new sleds 
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was too short, and that was what made them 
think of Sargent’s hill. 

Sargent’s hill is almost as steep as Tyler 
Street, and nearly three times as long, and 
most of the time no better coasting place can 
be found; but just before the cold weather set 
in, the men had come and dug a big ditch 
across the lower end of it, and thrown the dirt 
up in a great wall. Then the ground froze 
so hard that they could not work any longer, 
and they had left both the ditch and the wall; 
and beyond them no sled could pass. The boys 
did not know about that until they went over 
there, and even then they did not think much 
about it. 

And so they started—Charlie Morrill first; 
and after him came his brother Edward, and 
then the Lawrence boys, Johnnie Otis, and 
all the others. Down they went in a long 
line, faster and faster, until the tears came 
into their eyes, and they could hardly see to 
steer. 

When Charlie Morrill saw the high wall of 
snow in front of him, he put his feet down 
hard, and tried to stop: but he was going faster 
than he thought, and before he could bring 
the sled to a standstill, he was on top of the 
wall, and had almost fallen over into the ditch. 
The others had the same trouble, and two of 
them were going so fast that they buried their 
heads in the snow, and had to roll off the sleds 
to keep from going over. 

The next time it was just as bad, and the 
next time after that; for the more sleds went 
down, the smoother they wore the track, the 
faster they went, and the harder it became to 
stop. 

It was then that Johnnie Otis had his bright 

idea. 
‘*T tell you what we’ll do,’’ he said. ‘*We’ll 
all go home and get clothes lines. Then we 
can measure the hill from the top to the bottom, 
and tie a sled to a line just as long as the hill. 
Then we can’t help stopping before we get to 
the snowbank.’’ 

‘*That’s great!’’ cried the boys, and five of 
them started for their homes. In a little while 
they were all back again, each with his 
mother’s clothesline. Johnnieand Fred Hunt 
tied three of the lines together, and went down 
to the foot of the hill and held one end. The 
other boys pulled the rope tight, and tied the 
end of it to a lamp-post at the top of the hill. 
Then they began to haul it in and to coil it in 
a circle on the snow at one side of the track. 
When Johnnie and Fred came back, they 
fastened the other end of the rope to the 
biggest sled, and three of the boys got on it 
and started. 

Faster and faster they went. They knew 
that the rope was shorter than the hill, and 
would stop the sled before it reached the snow- 
bank, and so of course they did not put their 
feet down to stop it. 

The boys at the top were watching. In front 
of them the rope ran out of the coil like an 
endless snake. The sled, slipping down the 
long hill, grew smaller and smaller; then, as 
they looked, they saw the sled suddenly stop, 
and above it three figures sailed through the 


| was a gay table trimmed with roses, and round | of mountains, so steep that no more snow could | air, like frogs diving for deep water. Over 
| the table sat little girls in pink and blue sashes, | stick there; and as for the yard and the road |the top of the bank they disappeared in a 


| cloud of snow, but the sled stopped where it 


| the cake, they all clapped their hands, and | Saturday morning came the sun was shining. | was. 
| shouted, ‘‘Oh! oh! oh! 


| When the other boys reached the foot of the 


Billy Mouse was terribly frightened, but | was out. Some time before daylight the men | hill, the three who had gone down were sitting 


| suddenly he felt a puff of wind. The candles 


went out! In the darkness he jumped out of 


| his hiding place, right over the frosting, down 


the corner of the tablecloth, and away across 
the room like a flash. 

He did not stop running or trembling until 
he fell into the nest. 

How glad he was when he heard the little 
squeaky voice of Mother Mouse near by. 
Never, never would he be so naughty again! 
But now he is a little grandfather mouse, and 
he tells the story of his adventure over and 
over to his little mouse grandchildren. 
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JOHNNIE’S BRIGHT IDEA. 
BY E. W. FRENTZ. 


each of the three Lawrence boys Santa 

Claus had brought a sled—to Joe a little 

one, to Frank a middle-sized one, and 

to Henry a big one. He had been good to the 

two Morrill boys also, for he had brought sleds 

to both Charlie and Edward. But he had 

forgotten to send any snow to go with the 

sleds. For weeks the ground had been bare, - 

and of course you cannot do much with a sled 
on bare ground. 

Every day the boys looked out of the window 





’M giving the dolls 
a sleigh ride 


Fu aD 
< 


Over the crispy 

snow 

But whether 

they think 

I’m driver 
or horse, 


I really do not know. 
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A SLEIGH RIDE. 
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BY WALLACE GOLDSMITH. 








as soon as they got up, but never a patch of | had gone by with the snow plough. The side- 


white did they see, until at last, one Friday 


walks were ditches with high white walls on 


Then Mary lifted the plate in | morning, when the wind had been howling all | both sides. The road was another ditch, with 


both hands and carried it, cake, Billy Mouse, | night, thé boys looked out and saw nothing | mountains of snow between it and the side- 


and all, across the big kitchen, and through | but snow on the window panes. There was a | walks. 
| steady ‘‘tickle-tackle’’ as the hard flakes struck | hoping for. 
and bounded off. The roofs were like the sides| Tyler Street, where they usually coasted, | instead of to the sled.’’ 


door at the other end. 
What a happy shout greeted them! There | 





It was just what the boys had been 


| on the top of the bank, digging the snow frum 
their ears and the back of their necks. 
‘*What was the matter, Johnnie?’’ asked 
| one of the boys. 
‘* Nothing, ’’ said Johnnie, sheepishly. 
| **Only I ought to have tied the rope to my leg 
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PRURITUS. 


HIS affection gets its name from 
the Latin prvrire, which means 

“to itch.” True pruritus is really a 
nervous disorder, and the intense 
itching is not accompanied by any 
eruption or abnormal condition of 
the skin whatever. Sometimes the 
itching is very slight and transitory 
in character, but it may be so incessant that it 
comes near driving the patient to distraction. 
Very severe cases have actually caused such 
nervous depression that insanity has resulted. 

In a bad ease of pruritus, it isnot of much use to 
tell the patient not to scratch, for the impulse is 
so strong that it can hardly be resisted. But 
although it may give relief at one spot, the itching 
usually appears at once in another spot; more- 
over, scratching often breaks the skin, and offers 
an opening for troublesome infection. 

Sometimes pruritus attacks certain parts of the 
body only, and sometimes it is general. However, 
it is seldom felt all over the body at the same 
time, and the sufferer has times of relief when 
there is no itching at all. It is generally worse 
when the victim is in bed, and changes of temper- 
ature always increase it. 

There are certain diseases one of which is 
often found to be at the root of the pruritic 
symptoms. Among these are indigestion, disor- 
dered liver, malaria, rheumatism, gout, Bright’s 
disease, and cancer of the internal organs. Very 
old people sometimes have “senile pruritus,” 
which is difficult to treat, since it is associated 
with degeneration of the skin. The pruritus of 
gout generally attacks the hands or feet. 

A sufferer from pruritus should always consult 
a physician, because it is important to know 
whether the itching is really nervous, or whether 
it is the result of some other disease that includes 
itching among its symptoms. Pruritus can be 
cured, but not until the real cause is discov- 
ered. The treatment is then both general and 
local. Errors in diet must be corrected, and the 
general health built up. In some bad cases, it is 
necessary to give sedatives, but these must never 
be self-administered, The physician is also likely 
to order various local remedies, generally in the 
form of soothing lotions. 
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BY WAY OF THE ROOSTER. 


E was a bantam rooster, but his 

erow did not correspond with 
his size. It made a noise equal in 
volume to that of a bird half a dozen 
times his size, a noise, moreover, of 
a peculiarly irritating quality. The 
Gulicks had never lived next door to 
a bantam rooster before, and the 
experience was so disagreeable that gradually, 
although unconsciously, they came to include the 
bird’s owners as well as the bird in their feeling 
of hostility. 

“We really must go in and call,” Mrs. Gulick 
would sigh. “It is disgraceful not to when they 
are next-door neighbors, and strangers here at 
that.” 

“I suppose we must,’ Evelyn would answer, 
with a responsive sigh, “but I do dread it. What 
ean we have in common with a family that keeps 
a rooster like that?’’ 

So six weeks slipped by, and the Gulicks had 
not called, and on the seventh they no longer 
thought of calling on anyone, for Emily was ill. It 
began with a severe attack of grippe that left her 
alarmingly weak. While she was delirious she 
had not noticed the rooster, but in the exhaustion 
that followed, his shrill and constant crowing tor- 
tured her more and more. Finally, Mrs. Gulick 
and Evelyn decided that they must do something. 

“T don’t know what they will think of us,” Mrs. 
Gulick said, “‘when we’ve never even called, but 
I’ll write the nicest note I know how.” 

“It is a difficult situation,” Evelyn returned, 
whimsically. “We might offer to board out the 
rooster till Emily gets well! Really, you don’t 
know how to approach people like that.” 

The note was written, however, and the Gulicks 
waited anxiously. All day there was no reply— 
but the rooster did not crow. The Gulicks were 
uneasy; they did not want to offend their neigh- 
bors, even if they were “‘people like that.” Then 
they had a surprise. It came over at five o’clock 
by the hands of a trim little maid. It was a silver 
tray with a bowl of bouillon, and a note that ran: 





Dear Mrs. Gulick. 

We are so very sorry that Hannibal should have 
annoyed your daughter; if we had known that anyone 
was ill, we should have silenced him before this—indeed, | gazelle sprang from cliff to cliff. 
we had spoken of doing so, but Bobbie pleaded for his life. 
I hope it does not argue ill for the strength of Bobbie’s 


affections that he has decided that, after all, roller skates 
will contribute more to the joy of life than Hannibal. 

Will Miss Emily be good enough to accept her fallen foe 
in this form? 

With best wishes for her swift recovery, 

Very cordially yours, Mary A. Stedman. 

Above the note Mrs. Gulick’s eyes and her 
daughter’s met. “To-morrow we call on the 
Stedmans,” Evelyn declared. 
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SOLDIER TYPES. 


HAT sort of man makes the best soldier? 

The French army, where a good deal of 
intelligent attention is given to answering that 
question, has recently reconsidered and changed 
the standards by which men are assigned to the 
different branches of service. When the con- | 
scripts are enlisted for their required three years, | 
the recruiting organization must fit all the round | 
and square pegs of the contingents into the | 
round and square holes in the army. The process | 
is described by the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times: 


There are men whose trunk and shoulders first 
strike the eye. They are the “ apes ” men. 
Broad shoulders and long bodies in 
sent men to the cavalry to be turned rd 
dragoons. But it is now realized that on horse- 
back they are top-heavy, and keep their seat with 
the spurs. Therefore they are sent to the in- 
fantry. Thanks to their long, broad backs, they can 
the heavy load of the foot soldier, and their 
short legs e them quick marchers. Ve 
strong “upper” men go to the artillery, where 
great weigh have to be lifted as well as carried. 

The “middle” men have fairly short trunks and 
well-proportioned legs with large —_ That 
brings the centre of gravity down on the saddle 
when —— put on horseback. The “middle” 

come the dashing dragoons. 
adaptable’ also go to the eav- 





he “~ 
alry as @ rule. are to be recognized by the 
curloss way in whieh their arms appear to be 


detached from the shoulders. Their large 

lose their prominenee immediately there is an 
movement, for each limb appears to carry with it 
its own hinterland of body. They go to the heavy 


valry. 

The “warrior type” combines museular 
bility — = by ye weight iz 
capacity. man 0: can serve y 
in any arm of the service. 

The two most curious classes are the “round” 
represented 
‘ round” men are 
s of the fat and flabby Cupids of 
he Louis XVI period of art. Experience has 
shown that they will =e. without comp! 
an amount of physical gue that arouse 
most insubordina’ Z 
and well-developed man. They try to make up for 


yrown- 





that physical strain by ove: , and at the first 
breath of iliIness they go 4 

The “flat” man dumb in his mise His 
chest, his and his legs attain a dull level 
of mediocrity, his faee is almost 
Even his feet are uently flat. He, like the 
“round” man, dies of phys’ fatigue in an ordi- 





nary regiment. They are beth sent to the 
iliary services. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


T is not hard to keep from being fleeced if you 

are only sufficiently in earnest about it. In an 
article in the Wide World Magazine, Mr. Malcolm | 
Savage Treacher tells the story of a German moun- | 
tain climber who did not forget to be economical, 
even in the midst of deadly peril. 


A party was crossing a glacier on the slope of 
Mont Blane when one of the travelers called to the | 
others to stop isten. ge cries came 
from the ice beneath their feet. | 

7 e one has fallen into a crevasse!” ex- | 
claimed one of the party. “His groans seem to | 
indicate that he is already beyond help.” 

“We must do what we can, in any case,” re- | 
sponded one of the guides; and he be a long | 
and perilous descent into what proved to be the 
bosom of a concealed crevasse. the bottom 
they found the poor gentleman who had fallen. 
He was, however, a e unhurt, sitting comfort- 
ably upon a bench of ice. 

i come to save you,” said one of the 
guides. 

“You save me?” answered the gentleman, quite 
tran uilly. “How do you know -I want to 
saved?” 

“Because you called to us for aid,” said one of 
the bewildered guides. 

“Perhaps I did,” replied the German, “‘perhaps 
I didn’t. You came, anyhow. Now what'll you 
take to rescue me?” : 

And before he would allow the guides to hitch 
him te the rope and drag him to the surface, he 
compelled them to set down in writing the exact 
amount they would require for the performance of 
their life-saving duty. He was a business man 
whatever anyone say against him — and 

new the guides of Switzerland. 





moreover, he 
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A LESSON WELL LEARNED. 


N the columns of the Tagliche Rundschau there 

is an amusing story concerning Senator Elihu 
Root; what the German paper’s authority for the 
story is does not appear, but if it is not true, we 
can only wish that it were! 


Mr. Root, when he was Secretary of State, en- 
gaged a new messenger boy, a little colored lad, 
who showed the greatest respect for every one 
about the office. r. Root asked him where the 
wastebasket was. 

“Mr. Riley has taken it,” said the youth. 

“Mr. Riley!” said Mr. Root, surprised. “‘Who is 

e , 


“Why, this man here,” answered the lad. 

“Oh, you mean Pete,” said the Secretary, and 
he returned to his work. A little later he asked 
the boy who had left the window open. 

“Mr. Lantz did that,” was the answer. 

“Mr. Lantz? Whounderthe sun is Mr. Lantz?” 
asked Mr. Root. 


““Why, the window washer.” 
“Look here, my boy,” said the Secretary, kindly, 
“don’t call every one mister; call people by their 


first names. I ean never tell whom you mean.” 

In the course of an hour the lad thrust his head 
in the door of the Secretary’s private office, and 
said, “Say, Elihu, there’s a fat guy outside who 
wants to speak to you.” 








The ooretay was taken by surprise at the un- 
usual effect of his words, and sprang up. The “fat 
guy” was President Taft. 


* © 


THE WEARYING CHASE. 


OMMY could not understand why his teacher 

thought that the following paragraph from his 
composition on “A Hunting Adventure” lacked 
‘animation and effectiveness : 

Pursued by the relentless hunter, the pantin 
At last she eoul 
ge no farther. Before her yawned the chasm, and 

hind her the hunter. 
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LIFE’S ROAD 
SMOOTHED BY CHANGE OF FOOD. 


Worry is a big load to carry and an unnecessary 
When accompanied by indigestion it cer- 


But the whole trouble may be easily thrown off 
and life’s road be made easy and comfortable by 
proper eating and the cultivation of good cheer. 
Read what a Troy woman says: 

“Two years ago I made the acquaintance of | 
Grape-Nuts and have used the food once a day | 
and sometimes twice, ever since. 

“At the time I began to use it life was a burden. | 
I was for years afflicted with bilious sick head- | 
ache, caused by indigestion, and nothing seemed | 
to relieve me. ; 

“The trouble beeame so severe I had to leave 
my work for days at a time. 

“My nerves were in such a state I could not | 





nervous prostration. I saw an advertisement con- 
cerning Grape-Nuts and bought a package for 


Can you solve this? 


My first is put in stoves— 

My second will admit you to a garden— 
My third was taken from Adam— 

My fourth is French for “good” — 

My fifth is a wild animal’s home— 

My sixth is high— 

My seventh comes from milk— 


Seven syllables standing for 
and aiding Good Teeth— 
Good Health. 


If you will send us your 
solution of this acrostic 
we will mail to you 


(free) a trial tube of 








trial. 

“What Grape-Nuts had done for me is certainly 
I can now sleep like a child, am 
entirely free from the old trouble and have not 
had a headache in over a year. I feel like a new 
person. I have recommended it to others. One 
man I knew ate principally Grape-Nuts, while 
working on the ice all winter, and said he never 
felt better in his life.” : 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
tull of human interest. 











Good-Natured 
Babies 


The more comfortable baby is, the happier 
he will be. Here is areally important way 
to insure his comfort as well as to protect 
dainty finery—outfit him with 






No trying discomfort with 
OMO Pants—they are cool, 
soft and pliable. 

Guaranteed Moisture-Proof 
OMO Pants are made from OMO 
Sanitary Sheeting and OMO 
Rubber Sheeting. Plain or lace- 
trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. OMO 
Bibs, OMO Crib Sheets. Write 
for dainty Baby Booklet. 

THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 
Makers of the Celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 














HAIR GROWTH 
PROMOTED 
































CUTICURA SOAP 
AND OINTMENT 


Directions: Makea parting and 
rub gently with Cuticura Ointment. 
Continue until whole scalp has been 
gone over. The next morning sham- 
poo with Cuticura Soap and hot 
water. Shampoos alone may be 
used as often as agreeable, but once 
or twice a month is generally suffi- 
cient for this special treatment. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world, Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

e@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and sealp. 





COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


—the delicious dentifrice 
that means so much to your 
teeth and your health. 
Used twice-a-day Colgate’s helps 
wonderfully in keeping the teeth 
clean and sound. 


You too should use 





the 
Jungle Pow-Wow.” 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Mi Cashmere Bouquet S. 
ag tn oe 


led “" 

















Last week that foot had 


corns. But the owner 
read of Blue-jay. 


She applied it one night and 
the pain instantly stopped. In 
48 hours all the corns came out. 
And those corns will never come 
back. 





That’s the story folks have told 
about sixty million corns. And tens 
of thousands tell it every day. 

Some of them used to pare corns, 
merely to relieve. Some of them 
tried the old-time treatments until 
they gave up in disgust. 

Now never again will they suffer 
from corns. When one appears, 
Blue-jay goes on it. 

There is no more pain. Thecorn 
is forgotten. In two days they lift 
it out. No soreness, no pain, no 
trouble. 

That sounds too good to be true. 
But remember, please, that a million 
corns a month are ended in this 
Blue-=jay way. 

Why don’t you let it put an end 
to yours? 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
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Delicious’ 


That is the likely comment 
on pie made with Crisco. 


First of all, pie properly made with 
Crisco Joks tempting. The crust 
has a rich, flaky appearance that 
puts a new edge on the appetite 
no matter what dainties have gone 
before. 


Then, it is so tender that it breaks 
at a touch of the fork. Even the 
under crust which becomes tough 
so easily, cuts as readily as the 
upper crust. 


Finally, it tastes rich, yet delicate; 
fresh, palatable, delicious in every 
sense. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shorteni 
e “fon Cake Making. 


Here is the recipe for plain pastry that 
we have found best: 





13s cupfuls flour 
35 cupful Crisco 
45 salt 


| 
| | 
| 
| water 
| (Level measurements) | 
| Sift flour and salt twice and cut Crisco 
| into flour with knife until finely | 
| divided. Finger tips may be used to | 
| finish blending materials. Add gradu- | 
| ally sufficient water to make stiff | 
paste. Water should be added spar- |! 
; ingly and mixed with knife through 
| dry ingredients. Form lightly and | 
: quickly with hand into dough; roll | 
; out on slightly floured banell, about 
| one-quarter inch thick. Use light | 
motion in handling rolling-pin, and | 
; roll from center outward, Sufficient : 
| for one pie. 
| | 


After testing Crisco in pastry you 
will want to see what Crisco can 
do in other dishes. Try it for frying 
and you will notice how delicious 
are your potatoes, doughnuts and 
fritters. Try it for cake and you 
will have as satisfactory results as if 
you used the best butter. 


New Cook Book 
and “Calendar of Dinners” 


Marion Harris Neil, Cookery Editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, has prepared the 
recipes for this attractive new book.. The 
paper covered edition containing 250 
recipes only is free. The cloth edition, 
containing 615 recipes and the ‘‘Calendar 
of Dinners’’ will be sent for five 2-cent 
stamps. The ‘‘Calendar’’ gives a season- 
able and attractive menu for each day in 
the year. For either book, address. 


Dept. G-3, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE DEPRAVITY OF FISHES. 


ARNIVOROUS fishes are natural bullies, 

according to Mr. W. E. Meehan, who writes 

of their vagaries for the Independent. In a group 

that occupies a restricted space, there is nearly 

always one fish that will torment the others. Nor 
is it necessarily the largest. 


There were for months, he writes, two small- 
mouth bass and nine large-mouth bass confined in 
the same tank. The smallest of the entire party, 
a small-mouth bass nine inches long, hectored the 
others continually, and succeeded keeping an 
entire half of the tank for himself. The others 
were obliged to huddle themselves in a far corner 
of the tank. 

The ten fishes submitted to this treatment from 
the very beginning without = attempt to assert 
themselves. This particular bully never attempted 
to injure its victims. If one of them ventured 
beyond the prohibited line, the autocrat would 
swim slowly forward, and with open mouth push 
the venturesome fish back to its quarters. 5 
after a la of some months, the bully died, one 
of the other fish took the leadership, and ruled 
just as despotically. 

But all the tyrants of the fishy world do not 
avoid violence, nor do bullies learn by bitter 
experience to show forbearance. A _ certain 
seven-inch trout is an instance in point. This fish 
had made life miserable for an aquarium full of 
trout slightly smaller than itself. Finally the 
pape y bape pes so outrageous that the offender 
was put into an aquarium that contained a number 
of trout several inches larger than itself. 

The moment it was dropped into the tank its 
new companions made a rush at it, and huddling 
behind an outflow pipe, it escaped only by a hair’s 
breadth from furnishing a meal to one or another 
of them. In this hiding place the young bully 
remained for three days, in a state of abject 
terror, constantly guarded by a relentless group, 
anxious for it to move but a quarter of an inch, 
so that they could gobble it up. At length, in the 
hope that it had learned a lesson, the trout was 
carried back to its first quarters. Unfortunately, 
it very soon forgot its terrifying experience. Less 
than an hour after its return, it was the same 
arrogant bully as before. 

Pitched battles are not rare in the tanks. These 
battles are not always won by the stronger or 
the larger fish. On one occasion a loggerhead 
turtle, that weighed nearly three hundred pounds, 
and another turtle of the same kind, of less than 
fifty pounds, were placed in a large tank with 
half a dozen snapping turtles, each nearly fifty 
pounds in weight. The small loggerhead took a 
Strong dislike to its big brother, and attacked it 
viciously. A savage fight followed, and at the 
end of a quarter of an hour the big logge rhead 
was floun ay frantically about the tank, hotly 
pursued by its little assailant. 

In the meantime, the big snappers were resting 
supinely on the bottom of the tank. They paid no 
attention to the fraternal strife among the logger- 
heads, and merely ducked their heads when the 
two combatants tumbled and pounded 


tory, and swimming about with triumphant snorts, 
struck at the head of the largest ——— with its 

werful beak. In an instant a terrific splashing 
in the water indicated another savage battle; but 
it was not of long duration. The snapper, the 
most ferocious among all turtles, went down to 
complete defeat. Not satisfied, the little lo ger- 
head attacked the other snappers, whipped them 
all one after the other, and drove them to one 
corner of the tank. When he had accomplished 
this feat, the audacious victor returned to the 
large loggerhead. and never rested until his huge 
foe, weakened by loss of blood, crawled into a 
shoal spot, and died. 
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KNIGHTLY ELEPHANTS. 


HE Due de Montpensier, of the royal House of 
Bourbon, who is a hunter of note, recently 
returned to France from a hunting trip in south- 
eastern Asia. When an attaché of the French 
legation at Washington, who was on a visit to 
Paris, told him the anecdote published in The Com- 
panion about the Burmese elephants who refused 
to work on Sunday, the duke said that he had ob- 
served in the elephant many similar evidences of 
a high order of intellect. 


Almost all male animals, he said, when contend- 
ing for a female, settle the question by battle, 
usually to the death. The Burmese elephants 
resort to no such savage method. When two of 
them desire the same mate, the rivals stand a few 
feet apart, while the female takes her place some 
distance away, and placidly awaits results. 

First, one of the elephants, trumpeting his pride, 
tears off a branch from the nearest tree with his 
trunk, and dashes it on the ground in front of him. 
Upon , the other elephant replies to the chal- 
lenge by seizing a limb and wrenching it off,—or 
perhaps by uprooting a small tree,—and flinging it 
proudly down before him. 

Thereupon the first elephant tears off a larger 
bough, and flings it down, to which his rival re- 
plies by tearing off a still larger one. 

This test of strength continues until one of 
them is unable to match his opponent in strength ; 
whereupon the defeated one calmly turns his back 
upon the victor and his prize, and, accepting de- 
feat like a philosopher, goes his way into the 
i e. The successful one thereupon joins his 

ately won mate, who always meekly abides by 
the result. 
& 


RELIEVED. 





eminent English man of science recently 


N 
| A delivered a lecture during which an amusing 


| incident occurred. 








In the course of his remarks 
he said something to this effect: “It is a well- 
established fact that the sun is gradually losing 
its heat, and that in the course of seventy million 
years its heating power will be so diminished that 
all beneficent effects will be lost, and no life can 
exist on the earth.” 

As soon as this sentence was uttered, a sturdy 
Briton in the rear of the hall rose and signified his 
desire to ask a question. “Pardon me,” he said, 
“but how long did you say it would be before this 
terrible calamity would occur?” 

“Why, about seventy million years,” repeated 
the scientist, with a smile. 

The questioner fell back into his seat with a 
deep sigh of relief. ‘“‘ Thank heavens!” he mut- 
tered. “1 thought I understood him to say seven 
million.” 
es & 


A COMMON BIOGRAPHY. 
HE Washington Star credits the late Mayor 
Gaynor with the following criticism of a 
novelist who had begun promisingly, but who had 
degenerated into the lowest type of “best seller”: 
This scribbler’s whole biography could be put 


| into two questions and answers, thus: 


“How did he commence writing?” 
“With a wealth of thought.” 
“And how has he continued?” 
“With a thought of wealth.” 


over them. | 
At length the small loggerhead, flushed with vic- | 


100 var. foreign 2c. Name . 
QUAKER STAMP 00., Toledo, Ohio. 
Roman silver coin about 1800 years old, fully 
described, with portrait of emperor, only 75c. 
U. S. Half Dol. with lettered edge, 65c; Isa- 


ANCIENT 

—— 
bella quarter only Tic. Collection of U. S. 
nickel cents, 1857 to 1864, only 40c. 
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Don’t Go Through The 
Summer Without An 


Old Jown Cancé 


You can’t have real fun this summer 
unless you go camping and canoeing 
with an ‘‘Old Town Canoe.” No 
Indian, scout or guide ever had a 
better one. It is light and swift— 
easy to handle and strong. Lasts for 
years. 4,000 in stock—an agent in 
your town. 
Our free catalogue tells you every- 
thing you want to know about canoes 
and canoe making. Write for it today. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 
1343 Middle St. 
Old Town, 
Maine, U.S.A. 















| WIZARD Nickel-pitd 
REPEATING —_ 


‘LIQUID PISTOL 


| Will stop the most vicious dog 
| (or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 


any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
loa: . All dealers, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
| 10c. With Pistol 55c. Money-order. No postage stamps orcoins. 





} PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


'Get this RECORD for 25 cents 
‘It will fit your machine 
COLUMBIA or VICTOR 


A demonstration record containing on 
one side a tenor solo “Good Night, 
Little Girl, Good Night,’’ and on the 
other an interesting musical experi- 


ment. 

each is the Columbia 
65 cents price for standard 10 
inch double disc records. Our new 
400 page ge J records as high 
as $7.50 each. our dealer will play 
any of them for vou. 


COLUMBIA Box 0435 Woolworth 
GRAPHOPHONE 00. Bidg., New York 











From your deal- 

er or from us 

direct. Stamps 
or coin. 
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PLANT THE 
SEED TAPE! 


= IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 
Ameri Seed Tape from 1 and plant 
—_ eee eee " an Segond waite paper 
tape and a og with glue Sectenoce, Ineupes x A 
. e r a 8 moistu 
poy Fe fertilized seed. ixects week earlier than 
seeds 1 spacing means no 
— thinning out. You save time and back break- 
Sead ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and Red 
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Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
et ~ Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 
. in 


instructions in 
Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 


AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO. 
1608 Walnut Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 























in Gold 


for NEW 
Subscriptions 


During March 


to be given in addition to Pre- 
miums and all other Offers. 
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THE OFFER 


Send us an average of 
one, two, or three new 
solicited subscriptions 
per week during 
March, and we will not 
only send you the reg- 
ular Premiums and 
Winner’s Gifts, but we 
will also send you one 
of the following Cash 


Prizes: 





















per week during March, 
or a total of twelve... 


per week during March, 
or a total of eight... 
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per week during March, 
or a total of four ... 


subscriptions you 
one of these Cash 


prizes. 
you are assured of a 


CONT 
LET US HELP YO 
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We Will Pay You 


For an average of THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For an average of TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For an average of ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


This Offer is open to Companion subscribers only. Orders 
mailed before March 2d or after March 28th cannot count. 
With your last order, send a statement of the number of 
have secured during t 

Prizes given to a worker. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY ONE 


There is absolutely no limit to the number of workers who will receive 
Simply comply with the requirements of the above Offer, and 
ash Prize of $5.00, $2.50, or $1.00, according to 
our record for the month. Remember, also, that in addition to these 
tra Cash Prizes, you will also receive a Premium for each new sub- 
scription, and a Winner’s Gift Exira when five have been secured. All 
subscriptions will also count toward a CASH PRIZE in the VACATION 
iT, which closes June 30th. 


OUGHT TO SUBSCRIBE, AND STATE THAT YOU WISH SAMPLE 
COPIES OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION SENT— MAILED FREE. 
THEN CALL FOR THE SUBSCRIPTIONS LATER. 


' Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
DIANA AV AWAY WN AVAYV AWN AV AY WAV AYA AY AVAY WAY AAW ANAC 


$5.00 Extra 
$2.50 Extra 
$1.00 Extra 


month, Only 


SEND US ON A POSTAL THE 
ADDRESSES OF THOSE WHO 
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“BEAUTY DRAWS US WITH A SINGLE 


HAIR.” 
HUSBAND and wife, who are both skilled 
anglers, were bers last of a jolly 





camping party, and were held in high estimation 
as providers for the camp table. One day, when 
the fatigue of a mountain climb, which these two 
had not shared, kept the rest of the party lazily in 
hut or hammock, they were delegated to go toa 
trout brook a mile or more distant, and catch a 
supper for all. Some time after their departure 
it was found that their fishing book had been left 
behind. When they returned with baskets brim- 
ming, they were asked what flies they had used. 


“Oh,” said the wife, casually, “Jack’s hair is 
red, and mine is black, and I was able to make a 
cast that suited the trouttoa T. It was just like 
the flies they were rising to. We’ve found it con- 
venient before to be blond and brunette.” 

Although she did not know it, the lady had a 
distinguished predecessor in the same ingenious 
form of angling. This was John Wilson, known 
to literature as “Christopher North,” who was a 
skillful and ardent devotee of the sport. Once, 
arriving at a fine stream in Scotland, he found the 
trout numerous, and rising sroely be feast upon a 
peculiar kind of insect, with which he was not 
acquainted, ap erently a variety of red spider. 
On searching his fishing book, he found he had 
nothing with which he could make up a cast that 
resembled this insect closely enough to deceive 
even the least intelligent of fish. For a moment 
he was bitterly disappointed. Then he hastily 
retraced his steps to the village. 

“Wha’s the nearest mon wi’ a carrotty pow?” 
he asked the first native he met, who, after brief 
consideration, informed him that the nearest red- 
headed resident “‘wasna a mon—she’s a lassie.” 
She was, in fact, the “meenister’s hired lass,” 
Mysie by name. 

he angler, with hasty thanks, hurried at once 
to the parsonage, where he found Mysie, whose 
“pow” was more than a was fiery and 
flaming. By a judicious mingling of persuasion 
and payment, she was induced to part with a 
tress. The enterprising author-fisherman carried 
the hair back to the burn, twisted a portion of it 
rapidly into an excellent semblance of a sprawl 

spider, and cast upon the waters. With aru 
and a swirl, a fine large trout seized it instanta- 
neously; and before the day was over, enou 
flecked and flashing victims had followed their 
leader to afford the triumphant angler his best 
catch of the season. 
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DESERT CONDITIONS. 


T has been proved by actual experiment that 
small rodents of arid regions are able to live for 
two or three years on hard seeds and without any 
water. In “New Trails in Mexico,” Mr. Karl Lum- 
holtz says that the animals of the desert have 
succeeded in making themselves almost inde- 
pendent of the water supply. 


Holes or burrows in the ground that indicate the 
resence of rodents or of badgers are often found 
n great numbers where there is no water nearer 
than a lonely tinaja in a distant mountain range, 
of which they could hardly have had _ knowl- 
edge. The roving mountain sheep require more 
water, although Mexicans and Indians insist that 
ng drink only when rain falls. 
oreover, I have it on the authority of an intel- 
ligent and observant American in Sonora that 
while the white-tailed deer in eastern Sonora drink 
— y, those in its western part never drink 
unless it rains, which happens rarely. He has 
never seen their tracks at the water holes there, 
although he has observed them elsewhere not 
very far from water. Another American of many 
ears’ residence, who has shot deer southeast of 
ibertad, confirms this. 

It is certain also that domesticated animals in 
the arid regions are much less dependent on water 
than those of moister regions. Cattle will live 
well for months without any other water than the 
juice of the cactus, which plant is also their prin- 
cipal means of subsistence. Even horses do not 
come in to drink of their own free will every day 
during the winter. In my travels it was the usual 
thing for our animals to go without water every 
second day; such is the custom of that western 
desert country, and the animals keep in surpris- 
ingly good condition. 

one occasion in March, our horses and mules 
traveled all day, and had no water for seventy-six 
hours. It was only the horses that suffered, and 
this was more from the quality of the water they 
had had than from the lack of it. Man’s closest 
companion, the dog, however, cannot adapt itself 
to desert conditions. Besides suffering from 
thirst, the hot soil makes its feet sore, and it does 
not know on which leg to stand. Even the do; 
of the Indians, when they travel, stay panting in 
what little shade they can find under the bushes 
during the hot part of the day, and only follow 
their masters in the cool of the evening. 
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A SERIOUS CASE. 


N the days when the West was really “wild” 
and “‘woolly,” good doctors were scarcer than 
women out in the mining camps. 


Sometimes a man who had failed at prospecting 
would set up an “office” in a shack and become a 
“lawyer,” or “dentist,” or “doctor.” There is a 
young oa pene in Chicago whose father was one 
of the few competent physicians in a wide stretch 
of country; it was not unusual for him to ride fifty 
or a hundred miles to visit a patient. He once got 
the following extraordinary letter from one of the 
mining failures who had set up as a “doctor’’: 

“Dear Dock I have a pashunt whose trubbles I 
dirgnoze as havin his windpipe ulserated off and 
his lungs dropped down in his stummik. I have 
given hym evverything you could think of but with 
no effeck his father is a rich and wellthy man with 
busels of monney and inflooenshul and the land 
nose I dont want to loss hym he is too good a 
pave an what shal I do for hym plees ans a reply 

y return male at once ours fratturnally 

“Doc Hendirsun.” 


® 
PRINTING-OFFICE DIALOGUES. 


HERE must be some amusing conversations 

in a newspaper composing room, according 
to a young man who works in a printing office, 
and who declares that dialogues like the following 
are of frequent occurrence: 


Foreman of the Office— Brown, what are you 
doing now? 

Compositor—I’m finishing ‘Setting a House on 
Fire’; most done. 

Foreman—What’s Jones about? 
a Compositor—He’s finishing that “Horrid Mur- 

er ” 


Foreman—Tell him to hurry it up, and take hold 
of this “Runaway Horse.” orse, What have you 
on hand? 

Morse—‘“‘Solid Men of Boston.” 

Foreman—Well, be sure and put them in small 
caps, and then get busy with “A Warm Winter.” 
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The Victrola gives everybody the 
kind of music they like best 


Its mission is to bring to you the best music 
of every kind—and just as it presents to you 
the beautiful voices of the world’s greatest 
opera stars and the superb art of the most 
celebrated instrumentalists, so in the lighter 
forms of music it offers you entertainment by 
the most noted talent. 


With a Victrola you can change at will 
from the classical to the mirth-provoking— 
one moment you are in fancy transported to 
the Metropolitan Opera House and hear 
Caruso and other famous artists, the next you 
can be in any of the myriad of theatres along 
Broadway listening to the ‘‘song hits’’ of the 
latest musical successes. 


And as you sit and enjoy all this wonderful 
variety of music on the Victrola, your enjoy- 
ment is all the greater because of the knowl- 
edge that the music you are hearing, you 
can hear again and again, whenever, and 
as often as you wish. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $200, and any 
Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them and 
play any music you wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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100 diff. U. 


50%. List free! I Buy § 


‘ cign, no 2 alike, incl. Mexico, Japan, etc., 5c. 
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itamps. 
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L. B. DOVER, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


—and we deliver free 


E OFFER eight high-grade styles, 
prepay all freight charges to points 
east of Colorado, warrant each 

machine for ten years, and sell at a very 
low price. How all this is accomplished 
can best be told in our new illustrated 
booklet, which is free to any reader of 
The Companion. To get this informa- 
tion simply send a postal, saying, ‘‘I am 
a Youth’s Companion reader. Tell me 
more about the New Companion Sewing 
Machine.’’ Tens of thousands of homes 
all over the country use and recommend 
these machines. If a New Companion 
has not been sent into your town, ask for 
our Special Introductory Price. We em- 
ploy no agents. 





IMPORTANT. To every inquirer we will also send some advance informa- 


tion which will be of great importance to a prospectiv g machine buyer. 





Write to Sewing Machine Department. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 



























Connecticut in 1815, and, after a toil-| sive stuff, but I was bound some way to make 
some journey of six weeks by ox team, | | up for not havin’ whiskey, so the men couldn’t 
settled near what is now Medina, Ohio, their | call us close-handed. But all this ain’t a 
neighbors in the new home were few and far | | patchin’ to what I’ll do yet. I’ll make ’em 
between. Fifteen years later, however, other | open their eyes!’’ 
cultivated fields than theirs dotted the land-| Thursday dawned at last, and with it all 
scape; roadways and bridges had been built, | the men for miles round flocked to the scene 
churches and schoolhouses begun, and the way | with their mauls and levers and handspikes. 
fairly paved for the advance of civilization. But when they noted the absence of the cus- 
By that time there were six children in the tomary barrel, there was a general buzz of 
Hazleton family, and the original log cabin dissatisfaction. To ask men to raise those 
had become a ‘‘pretty tight fit.’’ With the great oak timbers without a drop of whiskey 
year 1830 began secret conferences between | was monstrous! 


W HEN Ira Hazleton and his family left | said, impressively. ‘‘This is dreadful expen- 
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BREAK UP THAT COLD 


Head Cold, Feverish Cold, or 
Cold where you Ache All Over, 


Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s”’ 


a 
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IN A NIGHT 








Hazleton and his wife on the subject of anew, But before there was time for any open pro- 
house. Ona day in May when a heavy rain | test, Mrs. Hazleton sent her forces to the 
kept the family indoors, and everybody seemed | front. With pretty Mary in charge, the twins 
to be in everybody else’s way, official procla- | moved from group to group, hauling a hand- 
mation was made of the decision that had been | cart laden with a half bushel of doughnuts 
reached. and a great pail of sweet cider. 

‘¢ ?Tis a wonder the twins have any toes left, Nobody would grumble in Mary’s presence. 
they’ve been tramped on so often,’’ Mother | First one and then another yielded to her invi- 
Hazleton complained, half-humorously. ‘‘You | tation to try the doughnuts, and found them 
can’t build too soon, Ira, or build too big.’’ good. Even before they had finished the 

‘Oh, are we going to have a frame house?’’ | ‘‘snack,’’ Mrs. Hazleton and her helpers began 
was the eager inquiry of Mary, the pretty | to spread the long table under the trees. It 
seventeen-year-old daughter. was not in human nature to gaze unmoved at 

‘‘Yes, your pa thinks he’ll build this fall. | the abundance they set forth. 

We’re forehanded enough, and there’s quitea| Such oceans of pumpkin pies; such moun- 
lot of us to take hold and help—if so be we’re tains of gingerbread and cookies; such loads of 
all willin’. You and I could spin and weave tarts and biscuits and cheese and pickles and 
enough full cloth and linen to most pay for the | preserves and cold baked beans! And while 
nails and glass; and there’s Horace risin’ the men wondered what next, Mrs. Hazleton 
eighteen, and Homer is fifteen,and we reckoned | and Mary and the two helpers emerged from 
they could haul most of the logs to the mill.’’ | the cabin, each bearing high in her hands a 

‘“‘That we can,’’ spoke up Horace, ‘‘and | frosted raisin cake. Then Mrs. Hazleton hid 
there isn’t a yoke of oxen in the country that | the tempting display with tablecloths, and with- 
can beat Buck and Bright on a heavy load.’’ | drew to give.her whole mind to the roast pig, 

‘‘I’m willing to do anything I can toward | baked possum and ‘‘fixin’s.’”” She thought she 
the house, except hand out whiskey, when it | could trust the men’s noses to do the rest. 
comes to the raisin’,’’ Mary declared. There| Like the last mutterings of a storm, the 
was a suggestion of challenge in her eyes and | grumbling died away. Perhaps the men felt 
voice, but except by a troubled glance at his | that they had committed themselves when they 
wife, the father paid no heed to it. Nor did | accepted the doughnuts. At any rate, they 
the question of whiskey at the raising come up | went to work—rather sourly at first, but soon 
again during the busy months that followed— | with a growing energy that at last, with a 
nor, indeed, until the raising day was fairly | | lusty **Heave oh, heave away!’’ sent the great 
in sight. timbers home. 

‘‘Well, I’m proud of that job,’’ said Mr. By noon the task was more than half com- 
Hazleton, viewing the work when the last | pleted, and the summons of the dinner horn was 
stroke had been given to the great timbers. | met with cheerful alacrity. Never before had 
‘*There’s only one thing that troubles me, and | such a feast been spread at a raising. Never 
that is, having it raised on the strength of | before —or since—did the good things of this 
whiskey. ’’ earth vanish from view with greater rapidity. 

‘Then why don’t you have it raised with-| Then the work was resumed. Soon the last 
out?’’ boldly demanded Horace. rafter-was in its place. As the tired men stood 

‘* Well,’’ replied his father, hesitatingly, | viewing their accomplishment, Horace climbed 
‘*there hasn’t been. a raisin’ or a logroll for | nimbly to the very ridgepole, and tying his 
twelve years where the men haven’t had all | big bandanna to a pole-and waving it with a 
the whiskey they could drink, and most of ’em | will, shouted, ‘‘ Three.cheers for temperance !’’ 
think they couldn’t move a timber without it.’””| Every man swung his hat responsively and 

‘*Yes,’? Mary broke in, ‘‘and most of ’em | cheered with all his might; for never had a 
are ready to pick a quarrel with their best | raising been a greater success, and never had 
friends at every raisin’ and logroll they go to.’?|men come through the physical ordeal in 

“‘T know it. It’salivin’ shame. Thetime’ll | fresher, better condition. 
come when folks’ll see the wickedness of it.’’ But that evening, when the Hazletons were 

‘*Then why don’t you help it to come?’’ the | resting from their hard day and gazing proudly 
young temperance advocate cried. He turned | at the frame of the new house, Mary said 
as he spoke, and caught his mother’s approving | suddenly, ‘‘Ma, I didn’t get a taste of your 
nod. frosted raisin cake. ’’ 

‘*Horace, you’re in the right of it,’? she} ‘‘Neither did I,’’ responded Mrs. Hazleton, 
declared. ‘‘I don’t believe, neither, if there | placidly. 
was a table set out under the trees and fixed| ‘‘I heard a good many say’t looked good 
up temptin’, piled up with my best cookin’, | enough to eat,’’ said Mr. Hazleton. 
that the men would go off and leave it. Take; ‘‘Well, they ate it,’’ Mrs. Hazleton said, 
roast pig and venison and possum and pun-| chuckling. ‘‘That was all right. I wanted 
kin pie and baked beans, and you’ve got good | they should. Doesn’t matter whether we got 
fillin’—and why not have a raisin cake, like I | any or not, as long as it helped show folks that 
used to make back in Connecticut? It would | there could be a raisin’ without whiskey !’’ 
be dreadful extravagant, I know, but I’m wil- 
lin’ to do anything for the sake of getting along 
without whiskey. What do you say, Ira?’’ 

‘*T say that it shall be a temperance raisin’ 
or no raisin’ at all; and God forgive me for 
ever thinking any other way!’’ 

‘*Hurrah!’’ shouted Horace, and up went 
his cap to the tree tops. 

‘Well, then, there’s no time to be wasted, ’”’ 
said practical Mrs. Hazleton, with renewed | 
cuergy. ‘*We’ve only got four days ahead of 
us, and you better start right off for Medina, 
ltorace, to get the raisins. ’’ 
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TOLSTOY TO THE RESCUE. 


UNT Tolstoy’s earlylove of fame seemed 
to him in his old age a particularly con- 
temptible vice. He avoided all opportu- 

nities of exhibiting himself in public, and 
detested the ‘‘lion hunter’’ who tracked him 
to his lair. Perhaps the American variety 
pleased him less than any other, says the New 
York Tribune. 
The count loved to recall an incident that 
After a few whispered words, which must | happened when he was recuperating from a 
lave been very confidential indeed, Horace | long illness in the Crimea. A party of rich 
‘t out, on foot, with right good will. But at | Americans arrived in a yacht, and asked per- 
edina no raisins were to be had for love or | mission to see the great Russian. Tolstoy pe 
oney, and so to the next village he went, five | upon his balcony, ‘‘like a Buddhist idol,’’ 
iles farther on. At the end of his eighteen- | he said, and the Americans filed silently oad 
‘vile tramp he proudly placed in his mother’s | | slowly before him. They had promised not to 
inds two mysterious packages. | speak a word; a glimpse was all they wanted. 
*‘Oh, don’t those raisins look natural!’’ she | One woman, however, refused to be bound by 
ied. ‘* Here, children,’”? she said to the | the contract. 
)vunger ones, ‘‘you may have one apiece, to| ‘‘Leo Tolstoy,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘all your 
ike you remember that the first time you | writings have had a profound influence on my 
‘ver tasted raisins was in 1830, the year the | iife; vui the one that has taught me the most | 
‘ow house was built, the first house in this|is your—’’ Here she awkwardly forgot the | 
unty to be raised without whiskey !’’ | name of the work. 
The other package was put away until prep-| The sick author leaned over the rail of the 
ations for the great event had been in prog- | balcony, and whispered, with a smile, ‘‘ ‘Dead 
38 foraday. Then Mrs. Hazleton unwrapped | Souls’ ?’’ 
and to the astonished eyes of her hand-| ‘‘Yes, yes!’’ she replied. 
TY aidens displayed a cone of white sugar. ‘*That book, ’’ said Tolstoy, ‘‘was written by 
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OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 


GLYNN’S 
Gripease Tablets 


(Trade Mark) 
25c. The Box. Trial Size 10c. 
At Dealers, or by Parcel Post. 


= THE W. B. GLYNN PHARMACIST CO. 
( Saxtons River, V ermont. ] 
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VEST POCKET 


Electric Light 


A complete lighting plant, measuring only 


A Perfect Water Supply 


THE LUNT MOSS SYSTEM 


has no equal as a means of supplying water for 


country homes and farms. The average plant 
has a pneumatic tank of the proper size, with 
either gasoline or electrically-driven pumps. 

















Private electric lighti plants may be in- 1% x 2% inches, about the size and weight of 
stalled in connection with — water system a small memorandum book. It consists of 
or separately at moderate cos a neat, polished nickel case, with combina- 

tion flash and permanent contact. the won- 
aan above residence at Marion, Mass., is derful new tungsten battery and the Mazda 
stalled ‘ ae ae Se _ = electric bulb, all in the compact form shown 
8 in May, f s >= ; > ilustrati 
tL cn ght 4 Sk and dicen in the illustration. 


aower y +, Gasoline Engine, which in 
addition to pumping from an Artesian well, 
is running an electric plant to light the 
premises. 











We will mail descriptive catalogue D on request. 
will i your requirements with- 
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‘I’m goin’ to frost the raisin cakes,’’ she | Gogol, not by me.’’ 












Don’t wait until you 
get nervous, bilious, 


and all out of sorts | 
trem action a Clean, Safe, Always Ready 


coffee, and then § | 


start using Old This Light is absolutely clean, contains 

Grist Mill. Re no liquid to spill, and is always ready to 

member the old send forth its brilliant light at the pressure 

maxim about the of the button. The new tungsten battery 

“Ounce of’ Preven- will give 400 per cent. more service than any 

tion,” and start other battery in existence. With ordinary 

‘ now. A lady in use, it will last for months. When the 

“we Hackensack, N.J., battery is exhausted, a new one can be 


instantly slipped into place, and the Light 
is again ready for use. 


One Thousand and One Uses 


Once used, this Light will be found indis 
pensable. On dark country roads, in stable 
or barn, for examining mac hinery to see 
name or number on doorplates, for search- 
ing dark closets or corners, to see time at 
night, or to get medicine in case of sickness, 
the Light is worth many times its cost. 
New uses are found every day. Neither 
wind nor rain affects its bright, steady light. 
Every man, woman, boy or girl should own 
one, and there should be one in every home. 
Extra Batteries 30 cents, postpaid. Extra 
Bulbs 40 cents, postpaid. 


Special Offer. The Vest Pocket Elec- 


a Light given to 
for one new 


says, “I have had a good deal of experience with 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


I have found it the nearest coffee-tasting sub- 
stitute of any on the market. In fact, the 
whole family were fooled by it when I first 
made it, as I told no one what I was making, 
and served it as coffee. It has all the advan- 
tages of coffee, as it pleases the palate without 
injuring the system.” Signed Mrs. R. W. E. 





Writer’s name given on request, 
The experience related above is 
being repeated wg thousands of 
homes every 
150 to 200 cups a the pound, 20c. 
All the satisfaction of real coffee at 
one-fourth the cost. 





2 r grocer hasn’t it, send Ce ed ee oi 10 cents extra. 
cents for full-sized pack- Sold for $1.00. In either case we will 
“aa (1 1b.) by parcel post. deliver free anywhere in the United States. 





POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON |['T" 


B Mass, PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 






































“There's a ~G00D Job! 
I Used 


ROOFING 


OW I have the best roof 
in this township. One 
that will last—one 

that’s waterproof—one that 
will resist the hardest storms 
—and I didn’t have a bit of 
trouble laying it.’’ 

That’s about what every Amatite 
owner says. Its superiority over 
all other ready roofing is apparent 
to any one who uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface that needs no 
painting. It is durable, fire re- 
tardant, practical, economical. 


Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. 


Write to nearest office for samples. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


Boston 
ati 


New York St. Louis 
Cleveland 


Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cincinn: 


Seattle 


Kansas City 
Birmingham 





























Seme “ the theesons Why | 
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Are Preferred by Careful Cooks: 


1. The Single Damper Control 
2. The Ash Hod in the Base 
3. The Perfectly Heated Oven 















Coal (or Wood) Range— 
Two Hods in Base 





The Oven is heated in every part 
alike by the cup-joint curved heat 
flues; no “cold corners” nor “scorch- 
ing spots” in these ovens. | 





End Gas Oven 

has an extra set 

of burners at the 
top for broiling, 
which saves stooping. 
Double Gas Ovens 
elevated above the 
range if desired. 


Ask the GRAWFORD Agent to show you 
and write us for circulars. 


a ee 5 
\, "| Combination Coal and Gas 
> Range with Double Gas Ovens 





|_WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON 








The Single Damper controls fire 

~ and oven by one motion; push 

the Knob to “Kindle,” “Bake,” or 

“Check”—the range does the rest. 
No damper mistakes possible. 


The Ash Hod is far better than 
the old clumsy ash pan. It 
catches all of the ashes, is easily 

- removed, and doesn’t spill. 


The Gas Attachments are the best 


Known; the Gas Ovens are safe— 
The 


explosions are impossible. 

















End Gas Oven with 
Extra Set of 
Burners at top 


conn 











